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On announcement of a price increase has met with gratifying response. 

It is a pleasure to note the deep appreciation of our complete service to 
investors expressed in a flood of letters accompanying subscriptions at the 
“Last Chance” Price of $12. Below is a typical letter that we believe reflects 
the attitude of thousands of our subscribers: 


bees “I wish to express my appreciation of your fine magazine. In the several years I have 
oes been a subscriber I have found it to be extremely helpful and interesting. You are 
conservative and far-seeing to an extent I do not notice in various other financial and 

investment services. I am sure you will find very few of your subscribers objecting to 

the increased subscription price, as the value of your magazine is far greater than even 

the new rate. I am glad to renew for two years.” —P. E. Hamilton, New Jersey 


These splendid and understanding letters from a great number of our subscribers 

indicate they would much prefer to pay a little more for the countless aids we give 

them in meeting their investment problems effectively than to have us skimp on either 

Spee the quality or quantity of our valuable contributions to substantially greater invest- 

aay ment success than can be attained without our-help. In the major upswing now getting 

under way, we shall make FINANCIAL WORLD of even greater practical value to 
investors than ever before. 
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Under today’s favorable conditions for investors, you surely will not, merely to save 
$12, deprive yourself of the countless investment aids we can supply so effectively. 
With the inflationary outlook what it is, a subscription should prove cheap at many 
a3 times our price, even after the advance to $15 on December Ist. Mail your subscription 
ae before going to sleep tonight and you will sleep much better in the months to come. We 
a are fairly sure to save you much time and money besides many needless worries. 
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Robert W. Wolcott 


He could say, “I told you so” 


First to get in the scrap” is a title which might well be 
tacked on Lukens Steel’s President Robert W. Wolcott, who 
is the dynamo behind the present national salvage drive. The 
Japanese never fooled him for a minute, because five years 
ago he started on a crusade to curb the governmental policy 
of permitting huge exports of iron and steel junk to Nippon. 
His initial efforts were a booklet and the organization of the 
Independent Steel & Iron Producers Committee on Scrap. 

After the presidential election when war clouds began gath- 
ering over this country, he intensified his efforts in the dual 
role of chairman of both the “Scrap Committee” of the Ameri- 
can Iron & Steel Institute and the Scrap & Salvage Committee 
of the National Association of Manufacturers. 

During this period Mr. Wolcott was practicing what he 
preached. First he organized and personally financed in his 
own home town of Coatesville, Pa., a salvage campaign which 
has since become the model for many other communities. In 
recent weeks he has been busier than at any time in his life 
raising funds to finance the current national salvage drive, 
which already promises to be an unqualified success. His job 
is that of chairman of the American Industries Salvage Com- 
mittee which is sponsoring the drive. 

Being born just before the turn of the century, Bob Wolcott 
was one of that crop of young men whose education was in- 
terrupted by the first World War. In September, 1917, he 
enlisted in the Naval Aviation Service and mustered out 
early in 1919 with the rank of Lieutenant Commander. Then 
it was that he entered the steel business, first as sales engineer 
for Bethlehem Fabricators and later with the Lukens Steel 
Company as fabricating department manager—he was pro- 
moted in one jump from the latter job to the presidency of 
the company in mid-1925. 


The Decentralization of Securi- 
ties Exchanges. By Jacob O. 
Kamm. Published by Meador Pub- 
lishing Company. 180 pp. $2. This 
is the first attempt at a critical an- 
alysis of the forces operating toward 
decentralization of trading in securi- 
ties, a development favored by the 
Securities & Exchange Commission. 
The study includes historical sketches 
of the world’s major securities mar- 
kets and a more detailed analysis of 
all present day official markets in the 
United States as well as the wide 
over-the-counter activities. The au- 
thor marshals the arguments, pro and 
con, but takes no sides in the matter. 
Mr. Kamm has succeeded in filling a 
gap which has existed in the vast lit- 
erature on securities trading, and his 
book offers stimulating thought to all 
connected with the functioning of our 
securities exchanges or otherwise in- 
terested in trading activities. 


x * * 


Oil in the Earth. By Wallace E. 
Pratt. 105 pages. University of 
Kansas Press. $1.00. The German 
and Japanese drive for oil is unneces- 
sary, a waste of human life, effort, 
and money. There is oil in the earth 
of the so-called have-not nations if 
they will but search for it. Their 
lands abound in the kind of sedimen- 
tary rock deposits and basins in 
which oil usually is found elsewhere. 
What is lacking is initiative and re- 
sourcefulness, and freedom from the 
impediments of bureaucracy. The 
American system of government 
which encourages enterprise, and 
American imagination, daring, and 
willingness to gamble have made this 
country the world’s leading oil pro- 
ducer. 

This, in the main, is the thesis of 
this perhaps revolutionary little book, 
composed of four lectures delivered 
by its author, a Standard Oil man. 
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Kaltenborn Edits the War. News. 
By H. V. Kaltenborn. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.00. The volume is made 
up of the news commentator’s an- 
swers to the most recent questions 
put to him by newsreel patrons, cov- 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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B U S INE S S MEN IN THE NE \ S 
EN: 


he upward trend 

in public utility 
stocks which began 
early last month has 
given rise to hopes 
that the long bear 
market in this group 
may have come to an 
end. The problems 
faced by this indus- 
try are sufficiently 
formidable to fore- 
stall premature or 
excessive optimism, 
and generalizations 
are particularly dan- 
gerous in this group. 
Nevertheless, there 
are some grounds for 
the improved sentiment which has 
developed in recent weeks. 

The most important change is in 
the tax outlook. The continuation of 
the utility bear market in the late 
1930s was attributed mainly to the 
threatened consequences of drastic 
administration of the Holding Com- 
pany Act. This has continued to be 
an unsettling factor, but the trend 
toward a war economy which began 
in 1940 was an added depressant that 
carried equal or greater weight in 
market appraisals. The prospect of 
severe tax burdens undoubtedly pro- 
vided the motivation for the selling of 
holding company issues which cul- 
minated in the new record lows which 
were established last April. 


PROFITS SQUEEZED 


Rising costs generally offset the ad- 
vantages of increased output in a war 
economy, since regulated utility rates 
remain static or, at best, rise more 
slowly than wages and materials. The 
establishment of a utility division in 
the OPA, the attitude of regulatory 
commissions, and the sentiment of 
Congress as expressed in the latest 
anti-inflation bill, all point toward 
strong opposition to rate increases. 
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BETTER PROSPECTS 
FOR THE 


Prospective tax burdens have been eased, and out- 
look for control of rising costs of operation has 
improved. But recent FPC rulings constitute new 
factors which may prove significant. 


On the other hand, the rising trend in 
wages and other operating costs may 
be curbed to the extent that the new 
inflation controls prove effective. 


TAX THREAT? 


These considerations are important, 
but they have been largely overshad- 
owed by the prospective impact of 
Federal taxes. It is noteworthy that 
the severe declines in utility equities 
early in 1942 coincided with the 
appearance of estimates on the effect 
of new taxes on utility earnings, at 
the rates proposed in the first Trea- 
sury program. The industry had not 
previously been regarded as especially 
tax vulnerable, and some of the esti- 
mates produced a severe shock. Ex- 
cess profits liabilities in some in- 
stances were much larger than had 
been anticipated. 

The House version of the Revenue 


‘Act of 1942 was less onerous in some 


respects than the original Morgen- 
thau proposals, but it did not provide 
much encouragement. On the basis of 
rates of 45 per cent for normal and 
surtaxes and 90 per cent EPT, the 
management of Commonwealth & 
Southern estimated that Federal taxes 
of its ten principal operating sub- 


sidiaries for 1942 
would be increased 
by $11 million over 
last year and would 
amount to about $2 
million more than 
the dividends paid on 
the common stocks 
of these companies 
in 1941. 

According to pres- 
ent indications the 
Senate draft of the 
tax bill has a good 
chance of adoption 
by the conference 
committee. The pro- 
posal to limit aggre- 
gate normal and sur- 
taxes to 40 per cent, as against 45 per 
cent in the House bill, would be of 
substantial benefit to all public utility 
concerns. Companies which were sub- 
ject to large excess profits taxes in 
1941—including Commonwealth & 
Southern, Columbia Gas & Electric 
and Public Service of New Jersey— 
will be adversely affected by the in- 
crease in EPT rates to 90 per cent. 
However, in several instances, they 
will benefit more than the average 
from the Senate’s provision for ex- 
emption from the surtax of amounts 
paid as dividends on the preferred 
stocks. 


PREFERREDS FAVORED 


This special relief provision applies 
only to operating company preferreds. 
Companies having no preferred stocks 
(such as Boston Edison, Common- 
wealth Edison, Detroit Edison and 
others) will, of course, derive no ad- 
vantage from this credit. Holding 
companies—notably American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph—having only a 
small amount of subsidiary preferreds 
in their consolidated capitalizations, 
will obtain only minor benefits. But 
for groups having large amounts of 
operating company preferreds out- 
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standing, the relief will be substantial. 

Subsidiaries of Commonwealth & 
Southern paid $11.7 million in pre- 
ferred dividends last year. The ex- 
emption from the 16 per cent surtax 
would save this system close to $1.9 
million, or more than $1 a share on 
the parent company’s preferred stock. 
Other companies which would benefit 
materially from the preferred divi- 
dend tax credit include Columbia Gas 
& Electric, Consolidated Edison, 
American Gas & Electric and Public 
Service of New Jersey. 


SENATE RECOGNITION 


The action of the Senate in giving 
even this limited recognition to the 
difficult situation of the utilities is 
heartening, especially in contrast with 
a ruling recently given by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. In its order 


.on the Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 


rates case, the FPC excluded war 
taxes from consideration, although a 
Supreme Court decision in a leading 
case decided in the 1920s clearly 
states that “all taxes which would be 
payable if a fair return were earned 
are appropriate deductions.” 

The FPC stated that “where neces- 
sary to stabilize utility rates at reason- 
able levels during the war emergency 
period, we propose to allow as proper 
operating expenses only such taxes as 
may be termed ordinary or normal.” 


THE FISH INDUSTRY HIGHLY 


eye of Izaak Walton know 
that, for countless reasons, some 
of which seem to defy explanation, 
fish runs are highly irregular and fish 
catches are more so, for “they ain’t 
always bitin’ when they’re runnin’.” 

The fisherman for sport can salvage 
his pride by a strategic purchase at 
the market on his way home and a 
judicial modesty in detailing his ex- 
perience. Or, less satisfactorily, he 
may resort to highly colorful narra- 
tions about “‘the one that got away,” 
such as have given rise to some of the 
prize yarns in the history of Mun- 
chausenistic fiction. 

To the fisherman in business, how- 
ever, the run and the catch are genu- 
inely serious, and this carries straight 
through the industry down to the 
“fish pedler” himself. It is only the 
first of many factors that make this 
venerable and important business 
highly speculative. 
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In order to distinguish between “or- 
dinary and normal” and “war emer- 
gency or abnormal” taxes, the Com- 
mission concluded that the tax basis 
of the 1940 Revenue Act “establishes 
the highest possible level of Federal 
taxes which may be allowed as an ele- 
ment of operating expenses for such 
purposes.” 

The FPC’s jurisdiction covers in- 
terstate natural gas lines and a rela- 
tively small part of the electric utility 
industry. It does not follow that the 
Commission’s arbitrary findings with 
respect to taxes will be adopted gen- 
erally by regulatory agencies. Its sig- 
nificance lies mainly in the illustration 
it affords of the expedients which may 
be adopted to prevent—or at least de- 
lay—increased rates for utilities in 
wartime. 


That a good catch does not end the 
problem is immediately apparent from 
its high perishability. It must be dis- 
posed of promptly, regardless of mar- 
ket conditions, and these in turn vary 
widely in response to such remote fac- 
tors as the sizes of other catches else- 
where and the levels of more or less 
competitive meat prices. 

Sharp fluctuations in prices natur- 
ally follow, particularly for the gen- 
erally more remunerative fresh prod- 
uct. Canned, frozen, salted and 
smoked fish are relatively more stable, 
as are the oil, vitamin and other by- 
products which account for about a 
fourth of the industry’s revenues. 

Several major food packers, such 
as California Packing, General Foods 


and Libby, McNeill & Libby, are 


leaders in fish preservation and dis- 
tribution as lesser activities, but two 
companies which derive their business 
primarily from the fish industry are 


Of more fundamental importance is 


‘the opinion on valuation policies 


handed down in the same case. Re- 
ferring to the U. S. Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Natural Gas Pipe Line 
Company case (FW, March 25, 
1942), the FPC declared that “any 
thought that reproduction cost evi- 
dence is any longer required in the 
rate-making process is substantially 
destroyed.” 


DECISION DEBATED 


The significance of this Supreme 
Court decision has been a subject of 
debate ever since it was handed down 
early in 1942. It undoubtedly repre- 
sented a step in the direction of more 
general acceptance of original cost as 
the basis of utility valuation for rate- 
making purposes. (Original cost has 
also been adopted by the SEC as a 
standard for dividend restriction or- 
ders and other rulings under the cor- 
porate simplification clause of the 
Holding Company Act). But the 
majority opinion of the Court, al- 
though permitting regulatory com- 
missions wide latitude in the choice of 
a valuation formula, did not specifi- 
cally reverse earlier findings that re- 
production cost should be considered 
as an element in the determination of 
present value: 

The utility industry asserts, on the 

(Please turn to page 24) 


SPECULATIVE 


Atlantic Coast Fisheries and Pacific 
American Fisheries. 

The war has brought major bene- 
fits through unusually heavy demand 
for military and lend-lease as well as 
civilian requirements, accompanied by 
generally satisfactory prices — and 
now “meatless days” being 
planned by the Government. But it 
has brought new speculative elements, 
since those prices are fixed in the face 
of rising costs, margins are less profit- 
able on the heavy proportions diverted 
by controls into government channels, 
fishing fleets have been decimated by 
Naval and Coast Guard needs and 
problems in container shortages. 

Weighing all of the influences in 
prospect for the fishing industry, not 
to mention the lack of marketability 
of the representative shares, there ap- 
pears to be little incentive to consider 
at present any stock which is entirely 
dependent on the sea for its revenues. 
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SOUND INDUSTRY WITH 


GOOD EARNINGS PROSPECTS 


6677 ‘he office equipment industry” is 

one of those extremely broad 
generalizations that may be said to 
take in just about everything tangible 
within the bare walls of a place of 
business. For the purposes of this 
survey; however, the expression is re- 
stricted to those major companies 
whose principal businesses derive 
from the manufacture and sale or 
lease of business machinery. 


TYPEWRITER VOLUME 


Even within this restricted field, 
there is a wide yange of items of 
essentially different if sometimes 
overlapping applications. Leading in 
dollar volume, of course, is the type- 
writer section; yet it accounted for 
but 26.4 per cent of pre-war 1939 
totals. Even this section can be sub- 
divided 15.3 per cent standard and 
6.3 per cent portable typewriters, the 
remaining 4.8 per cent representing 


rebuilt machines, parts and attach-. 


ments. In number, standard (includ- 
ing long carriage) typewriters did 
not greatly exceed portables, at 
484,440 standard units vs. 432,850 
portables. 

Second in dollar volume is the gen- 
eral division producing cash regis- 
ters, card punching,’ tabulating, 
change, coin, fare, ticket and postal 
meter machines, which accounted for 
22.8 per cent of the 1938 total. Add- 
ing and calculating machines follow 
at 13.4 per cent; then listing, adding, 
bookkeeping and typewriter billing 
equipment 7 per cent; duplicating 
units 3.5 per cent; addressing and 
mailing machines 3.2 per cent; all 
other business machines, as well as 
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revenues from repairs and service, 
23.7 per cent. 

Of the companies shown in the 
tabulation, typewriters are made by 
Underwood, Remington, Royal, 
Smith, Burroughs and International 
(electric only); cash registers by 
National, Remington and Burroughs ; 
bookkeeping machines by Remington, 
Underwood, International, Bur- 


_roughs, Smith and National; adding 


and calculating machines by Bur- 
roughs, Underwood and Smith; tab- 
ulating machines by International and 
Remington ; addressing and mailing 
machines by Addressograph and 
Remington ; and duplicating machines 
by Addressograph and Smith. Most 
of these companies have related or 
other activities and there are, of 
course, unmentioned entities that 
occupy important and in some cases 
leading positions in various of these 
and other office specialties. 

It is normally characteristic for 
the industry to accentuate changes in 


the business cycle, since sales depend 
not only upon varying buying power 
of business customers, but upon their 
even more widely differing needs for 
labor-saving equipment under shift- 
ing economic conditions. Comparative 
stability within the industry is shown 
by International, most of whose rev- 
enues come from the lease, rather 
than sale, of costly and intricate book- 
keeping, accounting, sorting, tabulat- 
ing and computing units. | 


COMPETITION KEEN 


Competition is usually keen, if or- 
derly, and this is reflected particularly 
in pre-war eight-year declines of 32.1 
per cent in average factory prices of 
adding machines, and of 20.5 per 
cent in portable typewriters. That 
other office machines did not similarly 
decline is largely explained by many 
costly additions and improvements. 

The industry’s experience in and 
equipment for precision work made it 
readily adaptable to production of a 


STATISTICAL COMPARISON OF OFFICE EQUIPMENTS 


7——Per-Share Common Net— bEPT Indic. Approx. 
aSales Year -— First Half— Exemp- Divi- Current 
1941 1941 1941 1942 tion dend Price 
Addressograph- 
Multigraph ...... c$14.6  c$2.00 h$1.24 h$1.26 $1.41 . $1.00 14% 
Burroughs Adding 
eRe e41.3 0.95 0.44 0.32 0.69 0.60 9% 
Int’l Business 

Machines ........ e62.9 £9.94 £4.77 5.77 9.27 6.00 140 
Nat’] Cash Register. 52.7 2.00 0.81 0.96 j1.32 1.00 18 
Remington Rand .. k77.3 k3.08 m0.67 m0.34 1,90 0.80 10 
Royal Typewriter .. 24.4 c9.19 c8.23 c8.23 5.22 4.00 r47 
Smith & Corona.... 514.9 $3.46 $3.46 $4.52 j1.90 2.00 15 
Underwood Elliott 

36.5 5.09 w3.48  wi.55 3.18 2.00 37 


a—Millions of Dollars. b—Standard & Poor’s estimate for 1941, excluding carryover, on average 


earnings option unless otherwise indicated. c—July 
and services. f—Adjusted for subsequent 5% stock 
April. j—Invested capital cption. 


k—March (1942) fiscal year. 
r—Traded (not listed) on the N. Y. Curb Exchange. 


scal year. e—‘Gross income” from sales, rentals 
dividend. g—Also 5% in stock. h—9 mo. through 
m—June quarter. p—January half. 
s—June fiscal year. w—9 mo. through September. 
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diversity of war implements and sub- 
contract parts for the aviation and 
other major war industries. Actual 
bans upon normal production were 
not applied to most of the industry 
until the second half of the current 
calendar year, but conversion already 
is fairly complete and in general, full 


war volume is expected to double or_ 


triple normal civilian output, lessen- 
ing the earnings reductions that 
otherwise would accompany lower 
gross profit margins, higher labor 
costs and climbing taxes. Most com- 
panies entered the transition period in 
good shape financially, but where 


dividend coverage has been narrow, 
some cuts may be unavoidable. 

The “ill wind” of spreading gov- 
ernment controls and growing taxes 
(in variety as well as amount—not- 
ably such newer types as social se- 
curity levies), “blows good” for this 

(Please turn to page 27) 


A $10,000 INFLATION HEDGE PORTFOLIO 


Designed for the investor whose circumstances and 
requirements will permit stress on capital enhance- 
ment, this program consisting entirely of equities pro- 
vides a good hedge against an inflationary spiral. 


By Ralph E. Bach 


Manager, Financial World Research Bureau 


nti-inflation legislation passed by 
Congress and the appointment 
by the President of an Economic 
Stabilizer to stabilize all prices, wages 
and salaries affecting the cost of living 
represent important steps toward 
checking the vicious inflation potential 
threatening our economic structure. 
How effective these measures will be 
in accomplishing their intent will de- 
pend largely on the manner in which 
they are administered. The wording 
of the law itself is broad and there 
are many loopholes which suggest 
that while success may be attained in 
controlling the rising price spiral, it is 
unlikely to be halted. 

As long as there is a big gap be- 
tween the amount of money to spend 
and the amount of goods available for 
purchase a strong upward pressure on 
the price level will continue to be 
exerted. Unless drastic tax and 
forced savings measures are adopted, 
along with control of all prices, a 
further gradual rise in the cost of 
living appears inevitable. 


BEST HEDGE? 


The investor’s main concern should 
be the protection of his purchasing 
power in a period of rising prices. 
Common stocks still offer the most 
effective protection along these lines, 
although as stated in a previous 
article, not all stocks benefit equally 
in an inflationary spiral. For infla- 


tion hedging purposes the best com- . 
mon stocks are those facing the best 
earnings prospects—which naturally 
are the best common stocks to hold 
under any conditions. 


Here is a portfolio for the invest- 
ment of $10,000, consisting entirely 
of common stocks which appear to 
face a good earnings outlook over the 
period ahead after making allowance 
for much higher taxes. The portfolio 
offers interesting enhancement possi- 
bilities and should continue to provide 
a liberal yield, although its chief func- 
tion is to provide an effective inflation 
hedge. Naturally the ordinary risks 
attaching to equity ownership are 
present and its suitability to the needs 
of a particular individual can be de- 
termined only after careful study of 
every factor pertaining to that in- 
dividual’s personal status and objec- 
tives. 


INFLATION STATUS 


All of the equities included in this 
portfolio face the prospect of well 
maintained sales volumes and should 
continue to benefit either directly or 
indirectly from the high level of busi- 
ness activity in prospect for some 


time ahead. A number of them have 
substantial raw material resources. 
Theoretically, such issues the chief 
assets of which are tangible goods 
are considered the best inflation 
hedges although other factors such as 
trade position, management and 
financial position must naturally be 
taken into account. The sole fact 
that a company is engaged in an ex- 
tractive industry is not in itself an 
adequate reason for singling out such 
a stock as a good inflation hedge. 


DIVIDEND PROSPECTS 


Until pending tax legislation is 
completed a reasonably accurate esti- 
mate of dividend totals cannot be 
made. But the amounts shown in 
the tabulation have been computed on 
the conservative side. In most in- 
stances payments last year were 
higher and the estimates given ap- 
pear to be well within the earnings 
potentialities of these companies after 
making allowances for the tax rates 
contained in the House version of 
the revenue bill which are higher than 
the Senate’s. 

However, this portfolio has not 
been designed for assured income 
although possibilities of a continued 
good return are better-than-average. 
It is primarily attractive for enhance- 
ment and as a hedge against potential 
inflationary developments. 


Shares ISSUE 
45shs. American Crystal Sugar.. 
20shs. American Smelting ...... 
20 shs. Climax Molybdenum ..... 
40 shs. Firestone Tire & Rubber 
40 shs. Great Northern Iron Ore 
30shs. Standard Oil of Calif..... 
25shs. Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 
30shs. Timken Detroit Axle..... 
15shs. United Carbon ........... 


A $10,000 INFLATION HEDGE PORTFOLIO 


Recent Recent Indicated 
Price Value Income 
16 $720 $90 
65 975 60 
42 840 44 
44 880 40 
29 870 60 
51 765 45 
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WARTIME NUTRITION 


ACCELERATING NEW 
GROWTH 


Huge demand from armed forces for vitamins in 
rations has focused attention on nutrition. New prod- 
ucts and uses promise a broad post-war expansion. 


sage observation that 
i N an army travels on its stomach 


probably applies with greater em- 
phasis to this second of world wars 
than to any other conflict in history. 
Today the feeding of men in train- 
ing and on combat duty has become 
a matter of scientific achievement, 
greatly facilitated by the progress 
scored in vitamins and other develop- 
ments in nutrition during the past 
twenty years. 

The armies and navies now mo- 
bilized, particularly those of the Uni- 
ted States, are the best fed of all time. 
One reason: vitamin and mineral de- 
ficiencies in diets are being made up 
by concentrates which more than off- 
set the lack of nutrition in the old- 
fashioned mess. 


“VITAMIN-CONSCIOUS” 


Probably hundreds of millions of 
vitamin capsules and tablets will be 
consumed by our soldiers and sailors 
before the war’s end, and the men 
who are uninjured in action will be 
better and healthier when they are 
mustered out of service than when 
they were inducted. These men are 
expected to be “vitamin-conscious”’ 
when they return to their homes after 
the war. And this explains why so 
many of the pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers have been expanding in the 
field, and why other foed and drug 
distributors are becoming interested 
in the subject of “vitamins.” 

It was not so long ago that vitamins 
were referred to as “a group of food 
constituents, the chemical nature of 
which is not understood, but which 
are required for the health and growth 
of the body—human or animal.” Step 
by step science has been uncovering 
the secrets of vitamins, and although 
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remarkable progress has been made 
there are many mysteries yet to be 
solved. 

During the past two decades cer- 
tain vitamins have been segregated 
and the reasons for them defined. 
And because of the “miracles” result- 
ing in their use, they have come to 
be regarded as “cure-alls,” which is 
not the case. Vitamins should be used 
only to correct a deficiency in the 
diet. The average person or animal 
would obtain all of the necessary 
vitamins in a “proper” diet. Fresh 
fruits, vegetables, cereals, eggs, milk, 
yeast, cereals and liver contain most 
of the vitamins, but they are seldom 
eaten in necessary quantities. Vita- 
min deficiencies lead to ineffective- 
ness and ill health, which if not treat- 
ed may result in serious diseases and 
death. Practically any physician can 
recognize an advanced case of vita- 
min deficiency, but the many incipient 
cases (those in the early stages) can 
be usually diagnosed only by a spe- 
cialist. 


KNOWN VITAMINS 


Best known of vitamins today are 
the following : 


A—sometimes called the ‘‘anti-night-blindness 
vitamin” which is required for healthy mucous 
membranes in the mouth, nose and eyes. 

Bi—known as “thiamine,” and required for 
proper digestion of carbohydrates. 

Be or G—now named “Riboflavin,” and needed in 
the assimilation of foods, as well as in the 
life of body tissue. 


Niacin (B)—“nicotinic acid,” a deficiency of 
which often results in pellagra. a disease 
characterized by gastric disturbances, skin 
eruptions and nervous derangement. 


C—“ascorbic acid,” an essential for normal de- 
velopment of bones and teeth which also holds 
together the cells of blood vessels, called 
capillaries, 

D—often erroneously referred to as the ‘‘Sun- 
shine Vitamin.” There are several vitamin D 
substances which help the body to use cal- 
cium and phosphorus and thus _ prevent 
rickets, particularly in children. 

E & K—vital to the body, but not very much is 
known about them. 


Finfoto 


The vitamin B factors (thiamine, 
riboflavin and niacin) that are best 
known are only a beginning. In ad- 
dition five others (pantothenic acid, 
pyridoxine, biotin, choline and ino- 
sitol) have been isolated and can be 
obtained in pure crystalline form. 
Much is known of the effects of de- 
ficiencies of these latter factors in 
rats and chicks, but their specific 
values to humans are still somewhat 
of a laboratory puzzle. Still other 
“B” vitamins are para-aminobenzoic 
acid (Paba) and calcium-pantothe- 
nate which have recently come into 
prominence as the “anti-gray-hair 
vitamins.” 


POPULAR COMBINATION 


As the human system simply 
throws off the excess vitamins which 
are not needed, little harm can result 
from an overdose of any one essential, 
and as a result combinations of 
vitamins are now made up in capsule 
and tablet form for general public 
consumption. Most popular, and 
those sold to the largest extent by 
druggists and grocers, are the “ Multi- 
Vitamin” (A-B-C-D-G) and _ the 
“Vitamin B Complex” (B,-Bo-Nia- 
cin, etc.). These prepared products 
are usually branded with a company’s 
tradename. There are many other 
combinations in the pharmaceutical 
field that are not advertised to the 
public, but which are often prescribed 
by physicians. 

The raw materials from which vita- 
mins are derived are not many in 


number, but have been increasing 
through new discoveries in recent 
years. Today most of the vitamins 
come from yeast, grain, citrus fruits, 
fish liver oils and the livers and vitals 
of hogs and cattle. An idea of the 
source of new raw materials for 
vitamins is obtained from recent de- 
velopments. For example: (1) it has 
been discovered that Bs can be ob- 
tained from the waste of breweries; 


(2) the liquid dumped in scores of 


rivers from paper mills may be used’ 


to grow yeast, from which an ingredi- 
ent can be extracted that helps the 
synthesis of Bz; and (3) the seed 
pods of such flowers as wild roses are 
rich in vitamin C. Undoubtedly many 
new sources of vitamins will be grad- 
ually uncovered in the laboratories. 
As far as the corporations with 
shares listed on major exchanges are 


concerned, there is only one com- 
pany which derives a large portion 
of its revenues directly from vitamins. 
This is National Oil Products, which 
is a leading factor in the production 
of natural vitamin concentrates from 
fish liver oils. Important producers 
of yeast are Standard Brands 
(Fleischmann) and Anheuser-Busch. 
Represented in the production of 
(Please turn to page 24) 


FROM PROMISING OIL ISSUE 


Demands of the war economy 
Standard of California’s volume 


average fashion. 


“Ntandard Oil of California has more 
than a commercial, or even patri- 
otic, interest in the part its fuel oil and 
aviation gasoline are playing in the 
war upon the Japs who have overrun 
Sumatra and most of New Guinea. 
Its special reason for interest stems 
from the fact that its products are 
helping to rout the invaders from its 
own back yard—for the big Pacific 
Coast producer has a 50-50 interest, 
with Texas Corporation, in 1,520,000 
acres of oil lands in Sumatra, and a 
20 per cent interest in a Dutch com- 
pany with a 21-million-acre conces- 
sion in New Guinea. 

When the 1942 annual report is 
written it is likely to show a consid- 
erable write-down of ‘‘Esso-Cal’s” 
foreign investment item, which stood 
at $41.1 million at the end of 1941; 
but, without saying so in words, it also 
will record that the heavy fuel oil and 
aviation gasoline demands consequent 
upon the South Pacific military and 
naval operations helped to maintain 
earnings close to the 1941 level, not- 
withstanding increased taxes and 
other higher costs, the transportation 
problem, and rationing restrictions. 


WAR CONTRIBUTION 


While war requirements contrib- 
uted much to the showing made by 
the company in the early part of the 
year, subsequent figures are expected 
to reflect them still more impressively. 
Naturally they will not be segregated 
or “pointed out” in any way, but they 
are an obvious factor in the company’s 
sales in the third quarter, with an ad- 
ditional factor being the increased 
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have maintained 
in better-than- 


tempo of West Coast industrial 
activity. 

Sales of the oil industry as a whole 
during the quarter were generally 
below levels of a year ago because of 
transportation difficulties and restric- 
tions on auto and tire sales, but 
Standard of California was affected 
less than many of the principal units, 
and was affected not at all by gasoline 
rationing, which will not be effective 
in its territory until late November 


when rationing becomes nation-wide. 


SALES PACE 


The pace set by sales in the third 
quarter should be pretty well main- 
tained through the rest of the year; 
fuel and gasoline demands for indus- 
trial and war purposes are likely to 
show no let-up, and the company’s 
Houdry unit for the production of 
aviation gasoline, which went into 
operation a month ago, will add meas- 
urably to its participation in the war 
effort. 

Standard Oil of California was or- 
ganized in January, 1926, as a con- 
solidation of its predecessor and the 
Pacific Oil Company. It has paid 
quarterly dividends uninterruptedly, 
although at no regular rate, since 
June of that year. In 1941 it paid 
a total of $1.50 a share, and thus 
far in 1942 has made three disburse- 
ments of 35 cents each, indicating a 
distribution of $1.40 for the year with 
a small extra year-end payment not 


unlikely. 


In addition to 13,003,953 shares of 
no par capital stock there is an out- 
standing note issue of $15 million, re- 


deemable $1.5 million each year be- 
ginning 1946; and an issue of $25 
million in 234 per cent debentures due 
in 1966. Its crude reserves are 
among the largest of any domestic 
company and, in addition, it has ex- 
tensive foreign interests, mainly un- 
developed and as yet not a source of 
income. Besides those in Sumatra 
and New Guinea, its interests abroad 
are in Canada, South America, Egypt, 
India, Persia and New Zealand. 

For the first half of 1942 the com- 
pany reported operating income of 
$28 million, against $23.1 million in 
the same 1941 period. Deductions 
were much greater, however, the prin- 
cipal items being $10.2 million de- 
preciation and $3.2 million Federal 
taxes, against $9.3 million and $2.4 
million respectively. In addition, $2.2 
million was set aside for other taxes; 
no similar provision was made last 
year. Net was $13.3 million or $1.02 
a share, against $12.8 million or 98 
cents per share. When third quarter 
figures are issued they will compare 
with $11.8 million or 91 cents a share 
in the same quarter last year. For 
the full year $2.53 was reported be- 
fore writing down foreign investments 
by $3 million, which reduced the final 
1941 net to $29.9 million, or $2.30 a 
share. 


544% YIELD 


At recent prices of around 26, the 
shares afford a yield of nearly 514 per 
cent on the indicated $1.40 dividend 
rate for this year, disregarding any 
year-end extra that may be declared. 
Under current conditions such a rate 
of return can be considered as quite 
satisfactory. in light of the company’s 
excellent past record, the margin of 
earnings over dividend payments, and 
the inflation hedge attributes of the 
stock. 
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PREFERRED 


STOCKS 


RAIL REORGANIZATION 


Inclusion of preferred stock earnings in accruals 
increases permissible cash distributions. 


he Akron, Canton & Youngstown 

is a small railroad operating en- 
tirely within the boundaries of Ohio, 
and there is relatively limited investor 
interest in its securities. Nevertheless, 
a court ruling authorizing the pay- 
ment of dividends accrued on the re- 
organization preferred stock holds in- 
terest for the security holders of other 
railroad companies in bankruptcy 
trusteeship, and may establish an im- 
portant precedent. 


PLAN CONFIRMED 


The ICC reorganization plan for 
the A., C. & Y. was confirmed by the 
Federal District Court more than a 
year ago but an appeal to the U. S. 
Supreme Court has caused long de- 
lays and there is no early prospect 
of consummation. Under court orders 
issued in 1940, interest payments 
have been made semi-annually on the 
old bonds in amounts equivalent to 
the interest accumulated on the new 
consolidated mortgage bonds issuable 
to holders of A., C. & Y. general and 
refunding 6s and 5™%s in reorganiza- 
tion. Each $1,000 principal amount 
of the 6s is to receive $625 in con- 
solidated 414s, $372 par value new 5 
per cent preferred stock and $248 par 
value new common stock under the 
terms of the plan. 

Earnings of the road are well in 
excess of full fixed charges on the 
old basis. The Court found that earn- 
ings in each of the three years be- 
ginning October 1, 1938, were suffi- 
cient to cover requirements (pro 
forma) including full dividends on 
the new preferred. Until surplus ac- 
count shall have been increased, after 
reorganization, by about $1.1 million 
(through the earmarking of earnings 
for additions to surplus), the new 
preferred stock is cumulative in the 
amount of realized earnings, but only 
to a maximum of $15 a share. 

Since October 1, 1938, is consid- 
ered to be the effective date of the 
plan, the preferred would cease to be 
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cumulative unless dividends were 
paid on account of accruals this year. 
The future stockholders would thus 
lose their participation in earnings 
realized in the twelve-month period 
which began October 1, 1942. 

That these considerations are by 
no means entirely theoretical is shown 
by the action of the bondholders’ 
committee in pressing for payment of 
dividends on account and the Court’s 
approval of the petition. Since the old 
bonds represent claims to the new 
preferred when-issued, the payment 
of the equivalent of one year’s divi- 
dends on the preferred will be made 
to holders of the general and refund- 
ing bonds, in addition to the interest 
accrued to September 30, 1942 on 
the consolidated 4™%s issuable under 
the terms of the pending plan. 


NO PRECEDENT 


As the provisions governing pay- 
ment of dividends on reorganization 
rail preferreds differ considerably in 
individual cases, and the A., C. & Y. 
action was based upon the features 
of this particular stock, it does not 
necessarily follow that similar treat- 
ment of claims will follow in other 


A. F. HUSSEY 
JOINS NAVY 


llan F. Hussey, for the past five 
years a valued member of FI- 
NANCIAL Worvp’s Editorial Staff, 
has been commissioned a Lieutenant 
(j. g-) in the United States Navy. 
Lt. Hussey, who has been granted an 
indefinite leave of absence by this 
publication, will report for active duty 
at the Naval Air Station at Quonset 
Point, R. I. Following a training 
period, he expects to be assigned to 
one of the Naval Air Force combat 
units. 


trusteeships. (In last week’s analysis 
of Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, a question was raised as to 
the validity of accruals on a non- 
cumulative preferred, although the 
issue would be entitled to dividends 
—on current earnings—if reorgani- 
zation were to be consummated 
promptly. ) 

Nevertheless, a principle has been 
established which should facilitate, 
in some cases, payments to holders 
of defaulted bonds in excess of their 
claims to accruals on new classes of 
bonds which they will be entitled to 
receive under pending reorganization 
plans. This may be important in cases 
where disbursements might otherwise 
be limited to comparatively small 
amounts, in relation to current earn- 
ings. 


ONE EXAMPLE 


For instance, disbursements made 
earlier in the year on Chicago & 
North Western bonds covered all 
fixed and contingent interest earned 
on the corresponding new bonds in 
1941. Payments out of 1942 earnings 
could be increased (in amounts rang- 
ing from about $30 on the first and 
refunding mortgage bonds to more 
than $50 on the secured 614s) over 
the accruals on the new bond issues 
if the accruals on the new preferred 
should be included. 

There does not appear tu be any 
hard and fast rule against payments 
in excess of accruals on the new se- 
curities to be issued in reorganization, 
but such disbursements would call 
for readjustments in the terms of ex- 
change of defaulted bonds for new 
bonds and stock. Although such 
changes may be necessitated in some 
cases by the rulings of appellate 
courts, the courts of original jurisdic- 
tion (Federal District Courts), which 
must approve interest payment appli- 
cations, usually prefer to limit dis- 
bursements to the amounts which 
have accrued on the new securities 
issuable under reorganization plans 
which have their approval and that of 
the ICC. 

Until the Supreme Court rules on 
the Milwaukee and the Western Pa- 
cific appeals, prospects for consum- 
mation of pending reorganization 
plans in their present form will be 
uncertain. Nevertheless, the Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown ruling affords 
at least a tentative basis for includ- 
ing preferred dividend accruals as a 
factor in the appraisal of defaulted 
bond values. 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor. Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


Refer to in the magazine. 


and 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
information regarded as 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


reliable, but 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1942 


Colorado & Southern D+ 

Inactive “equity shares” continue 
radically speculative, but new-found 
earnings exceed sharply advanced 
quotations of around 3%. ICC re- 
cently found company and Fort 
Worth & Denver City subsidiary 
“not in need of financial reorganiza- 
tion” provided maturity extension 
and interest modification suc- 
ceeds. RFC is concurring. Con- 
trolled by Burlington, through seven- 
tenths stock ownership, road pro- 
vides a short route between parent 
system and Gulf ports. For the first 
time since 1930 the junior stock is 
“out of the red,” with seven-month 
net at $3.60 vs. a $1.90 loss per 
share a year ago. Loadings continue 
sharp gains. Progress is being made 
in debt reduction. 


Creole Petroleum B 

Not a statistical bargain, at 17, 
but shares are well situated as infla- 
tion hedges; traded on the N. Y. 
Curb. (Pays 25 cents reg. and 25 
cents extra semi-annually; $1 total 
ylelds 6%.) Itself controlled by 
Jersey Standard, company wholly 
owns Standard of Venezuela, third 
largest producer in that country, with 
net equities in nearly 4.7 million acres 
producing 36.2 million barrels (5.2 
per parent share) in 1941. Com- 
pleted initial refinery in 1939 as part 
of $17 million expansion, to run 
27,000 barrels daily, but 1941 run 
was 10,194 barrels greater. Last 
year’s net $1.76 vs. 98 cents in 1940; 
first half of 1942 dipped to 32 cents 
from 70 cents per share, with all 
details omitted. 


General Motors B+ 

With conversion completed, im- 
proved prospects of this normal mar- 
ket leader warrant new commitments 
around 41. (Pd. $3.75 in 
$1.50 to date in 1942: indic. $2 
would yield 4.9%.) War material 
deliveries rose from $56.6 million in 


‘million in the fourth. 


1941, 


the first quarter of 1941 to $158.5 
Monthly de- 
liveries this year climbed from $78 
million in January to $156.9 million 
in July and $205.7 million in August. 
Second-half earnings should make 
much more favorable comparison 
with last year than the first half’s 
99 cents vs. $2.62 per share. Company 
is negotiating a $1 billion bank credit. 
(Also FW, Aug. 12.) 


Inspiration Cons. Copper C+ 

Will be favored for the duration 
by war influences, but shares never- 
theless remain distinctly speculative ; 
recent price, about 12. (Indic. $1 
div. yields 8.5%.) This formerly 
high-cost producer of the “red metal,” 
in which Anaconda has an important 
minority interest, has substantially re- 
duced production costs in recent years 
and is benefiting from high output 
and to some extent premium prices. 
Last year’s output of 91.8 million 
pounds equalled 77.7 pounds per 
share of stock outstanding and net 
was $1.92 vs. $1.87 per share, before 
depletion. With no excess profits 
tax, the first half of 1942 returned 73 
cents vs. 83 cents a share. 


Jones & Laughlin C+ 

Holdings should be retained, around 
22, for well-supported liberal yield 
and appreciation prospects. (Pd. 75 
cents each in April and July, 50 cents 
in Oct.; $2 rate would return 9.1%.) 
Acquisition of Otis Steel has strength- 
ened the company’s competitive posi- 
tion and considerably broadened its 
scope. This followed last year’s 
merger with several subsidiaries, 
elimination of old preferred arrears, 
exchange of 5 per cent preferred (and 
common) for the old 7 per cent issue, 


purchase of unexchanged shares, and’ 


resumption of common dividends. 
Without Otis, company in the June 
half netted $2.86 vs. $5.06 per share 
a year before, after $9.43 vs. $4.13 
taxes. (Also FW, July 29.) 


Mueller Brass 


C+ 
“War baby” flavor justifies reten- 
tion of this normally cyclical specu- 


lation, at about 23. (Pd. $2.25 in 
1941, 50 cents each in Mar. and June, 
25 cents in Sept.; $1.50 total would 
yleld 6.5%.) Taxes are terrific handi- 
caps, those for the August nine 
months totalling $15.06 vs. $6.85 per 
share a year before, while contin- 
gency reserves were $1.13 vs. none. 
Even then, an indicated huge gain in 
unreported volume held earnings of 
$3.63 vs. $4.27 per share. August 
quarter net of only 45 cents vs. $1.73 
was attributable to tax adjustments 
for the entire nine months. This im- 
portant brass fabricator is producing 
primarily for war purposes. 


National Malleable C+ 

Present trade and market condi- 
tions favor continuance of construc- 
tive positions; price, about 16. 
(Paid $1.75 in 1941, 25 cents each 
in first three quarters of 1942; $1 
total would yield 6.2%.) The de- 
cline in interim earnings as compared 
with 1941 periods should taper off in 
the third and fourth quarters. After 
doubled Federal taxes of $5.37 vs. 
$2.64 per share, first-half net was 
$1.21 vs. $1.95 per share—equal to 
more than a full year’s dividend re- 
quirements at an even $1 sate. 
Company’s cast steel, malleable iron 
and special alloy parts are in heavy 
demand by war producers, and a $1.5 
million expansion program is under 


way. (Also FW, Aug. 5.) 


Panhandle Prod. & Ref. D+ 

Speculative funds probably can be 
better employed elsewhere ; quoted at 
about 2%. (Paid initial 10 cents in 
April, none since.) Company earned 
32 cents per share last year, in con- 
trast to a small loss in 1940; but this 
year, first-half results were halved to 
5 cents from 10 cents per share. Net 
crude oil production in 1941 was 
equivalent to only 0.63 of a barrel per 
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share on a generous 905,000 shares of 


capital stock. Panhandle produces 
from 12,698 acres in Wichita, Archer, 
Young, Hutchinson, Gray and Jack 
Counties in Texas and refines at 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 


Petroleum Corp. * 

At 5, shares represent a commit- 
ment in leading oil issues at a 20% 
discount. (Cash divs. of 20 cents in 
June and 25 cents in Dec., 1941, and 
20 cents in June, 1942, supplemented 
by special distributions of 1/5. sh. 
Consolidated Oil each May.) Prin- 
cipal June holdings of this general 
management investment trust included 
Texas Co., Jersey Standard, Socony- 
Vacuum, California Standard, Creole, 
Mid-Continent, Continental, Ohio and 
Gulf. Net investment income last 
year was 46 cents vs. 68 cents in 
1940, first half yielded to 15 cents 
from 20 cents per share. Liquidating 
value was $6.14 a share September 30. 
Special dividend of one-fifth share of 
Consolidated Oil equals about $1.375, 
and amounts to a capital distribution. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass B+ 

Stock may advance further in a 
strong market, but is not “on. the 
bargain counter” at 78; traded on 
the N. Y. Curb. (Reg. $< div. 
yields 5.1%, paid $1 extras in Dec., 
1940 and 1941.) As the nation’s 
largest plate glass producer, company 
temporarily lost a most important 
market when civilian automobile pro- 
duction was stopped. Other divisions 
make window, safety and structural 
glass, paints, chemicals, cement, etc. 
Company is now making steel turbine 


“Investment trusts not rated. 


spindle shafts for naval vessels as a 
Westinghouse subcontractor, and re- 
cently announced an “entirely new 
transparent resin plastic.” Netted 
last year $6.82 vs. $6.30 in 1940—no 
interim reports. A major peace bene- 


ficiary. (Also FW, Apr. 8.) 


Socony- Vacuum B 
Well-covered yield favors main- 
tenance of present constructive posi- 
tions, at about 9. (Reg. 50 cents an. 
div., payable 25 cents semi-annually, 
returns 5.6%.) Company estimates a 
first-half net of about 44 cents vs. 42 
cents (as adjusted) a year before. 
Increased 1942 transportation costs 
due to tanker shortage are supposed 
to be recoverable through RFC sub- 
sidy, but were currently absorbed as 
operating costs. Gasoline rationing 
will hurt second half and foreign as- 
set losses are substantial, but last 
year’s net of $1.38 vs. $1.17 in 1940 
afforded a wide dividend coverage 
and financial strength adds further 
protection. (Also FW, July 8.) 


So. Am. Gold & Platinum Cc 

Shares have inflation hedge char- 
acteristics, but their speculative risk 
is increased by Colombian political 
factors. Recent price, 24%. (Pd. 20 
cents in 1941, 10 cents each in Mar. 
and Sept., 1942; 20-cent total yields 
8.9%.) Onerous export and foreign 
exchange restrictions imposed by Co- 
lombia, large share capitalization and 
possible labor shortage are already 
reflected in quotations ; action by that 
country’s Supreme Court upholding 
subsidiary’s right to possess and oc- 
cupy the Telembi River properties is 
a favorable development. Last year’s 


reported net rose to 35 cents from 24 
cents in 1940, but this year’s first 
half declined to 6 cents from 24 cents. 


Southern Railway Pfd. C+ 

Now restored to a dividend basis, 
senior stock appears to warrant 
higher prices; now around 37. (Div. 
resumed after 11-yr. lapse with $1.25 
pd. Oct. 15.) System’s remarkable 
come-back under war influences car- 
ries lasting benefits in elimination of 
RFC and short-term debt, reduction 
of long-term and subsidiary obliga- 
tions and much improved financial 
position. Deferred maintenance has 
been made up, too, and modern equip- 
ment installed. Senior dividends are 
non-cumulative, but current coverage 
is very large, the eight-month gain 
($24.77 over $18.58) plus the 1941 
total adding up to 7.7 times annual 
requirements. (Also FW, June 10.) 


United States Steel C+ 

At a price of around 50, new pur- 
chases are warranted for appreciation 
and speculative income. (Pays at $4 
rate, yielding 8%.) eight- 
months records fell this year when 
company’s shipments of finished steel 
products reached 14.1 million tons 
vs. 13.5 million tons a year ago. 
First-half gross income rose one-third 
to a quarter-billion dollars, but net 
yielded more than half to $2.44 from 
$5.60 per share a year before. The 
contrast was explained by $13.55 vs. 
$5.12 per share Federal taxes and 
$1.38 vs. $1.03 contingencies. Recent 
advances are a handicap, but should 
be largely absorbed by tax savings. 
(Also FW, July 22.) 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS— WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 13, 1942 


Shares -—Price—~ Net Shares -—Price—~ Net 

Stock: Traded Open Last Change Stock : Traded Open’ Last Change 
N. Y. Central Railroad...... 90,900 1034 12% +1% Northern Pacific Ry......... 33,000 7% 7% + % 
Commonwealth & Southern. 56,000 7/32 +-1/16 Columbia Gas & Electric.... 32,400 1% 1% +% 
United Corporation ........ 55,700 % 13/32 +5/32 Socony-Vacuum Oil ........ 32,300 83% 9 + % 
General Gas & Elec. “A”.... 54,200 1% 1% +% Standard Oil California..... 32,000 25% 2634 +15% 
Warner Bros. Pictures...... 46,700 6% 6% +% General Electric ............ 30,000 2834 29% +1% 
North American Co. ........ 46,000 834 10 +1% Erie Railroad ctfs. ......... 28,300 83% 9% +¥% 
Homestake Mining ......... 45,500 26% 22 ARK Curtiss-Wright ............. 27,900 8% 85% + % 
General Motors ............ 41,700 39% 41% +1% 27,400 65% +25% 
40,800 4914 50% + % Consolidated Oil ........... 26,200 6% + 
Packard Motor Car......... 40,100 2% 27 + % 25,800 10% 11% + % 
Southern Pacific ........... 39,100 16% 1634 + % Consolidated Aircraft ....... 25,700 1814 19% +13% 
Studebaker Corp. ........... 34,300 45% 5% +% Standard Brands ........... 25,200 3% 3% + % 
Consolidated Edison ........ 33,500 143% 15% +1% International Tel. & Tel..... 24,900 4 3% —k& 
Paramount Pictures ........ 33,200 7 17% +% Congoleum-Nairn .......... 24,100 15% 1534 +% 

\ 
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SHOULD An unusual plea has been 
TAKE made by the SEC in its 
A POLL brief filed with the Third. 


Circuit Court of Appeals 
requesting it to affirm the commis- 
sion’s order compelling The Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corporation 
to change its capital structure to an 
all common stock basis. The com- 
pany has charged that this order is 
unconstitutional and in violation of 
the Fifth Amendment. 

The SEC held that the company 
was a sick corporation and very much 
in need of a surgeon’s ministration. 
What was omitted—and which is an 
essential factor in determining this 
supposed sickness—is the cause of it. 

If the history of the company were 
studied it would be found that its 
difficulties are not to be found so 
much in its normal earning power as 
in the threats of the “death sentence’”’ 
clause of the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act and the effects of very 
high war taxes. 

Even in their saddened hearts as 
they review the drastic losses they 
have sustained because of the SEC’s 
insistence upon the “integration” of 
their company, the preferred and 
common stockholders will get a laugh 
out of the Commission’s claims that 
“it is surely no privilege for preferred 
stockholders to watch their unpaid 
dividends accumulate year by year 
while their inadequate voting power 
leaves them helpless; and it is surely 
no privilege to common stockholders 
to have their equity buried year by 
year under a landslide of mounting 
dividend arrearages.” 

If the SEC would take a poll of 
these shareholders, they would soon 


learn from the avalanche of responses: 


that this condition over which it sheds 
tears does not exist in their minds. 
They would overwhelmingly vote that 


if the corporation were permitted to 
function normally, its earning power 
would, under more favorable condi- 
tions, justify its corporate structure. 


PEOPLE Despite all the well-meant 
WILL sermons from the pulpits 
GAMBLE 0n the evils of gambling, 


it is an indulgence which 
the people seem little inclined to 
break away from. It crops out in 
various forms, betting on the horses, 
card games, the numbers game (or 
“policy” ) and bingo, keeno and sim- 
ilar pastimes which even find a haven 
in our churches when they seek to 
raise funds. 

The evils of gambling creep in 
when professional exploiters of the 
people take them over ; and when they 
assume a more aggravating form, 
similar to a fever, especially when 
the public is at a loss to find a more 
intelligent outlet for its desires to 
use surplus funds in channels less 
conservative than sound thrift. 

We are in such a feverish period 
at the present time, due to shrinking 
opportunities to use surplus money 
profitably and sanely. This is evi- 
denced by the fortunes now being 
spent at the race tracks, which is so 
remarkable when it is dinned into 
our ears from all sides that we should 
make sacrifices. The mutuel betting 
at the tracks around New York City 
this season has exceeded $150 million, 
breaking all-time records. If the rest 
of the country were included it would 
be found that the money spent on try- 
ing to pick out the winning ponies 
runs well into a billion. 

But the people will gamble. How 
much sounder would it be if this same 
money went into legitimate securities, 
first among which would be Govern- 
ment bonds, or if the Government it- 
self should set up a national lottery 


with substantial prizes. It would not 
be difficult to raise several billions 
from this source for the war. How- 
ever, this would be too much to ex- 
pect, with our flare for outward sem- 
blances of puritanism. 


ENTERS Another candidate is 
THE presenting itself for 
FORGOTTEN enrollment in the class 
CLASS of “forgotten men,” 

once so much _ the 
special charges of the New Deal. We 
can remember the tears that were 
shed for the underprivileged and for- 
gotten men when the country was in 
the depths of the great depression. 
Their sufferings pulled at the heart 
strings of the New Dealers to such 
an extent that they did not care even 
how many billions were spent in their 
efforts to accord relief. 

Now come along the small busi- 
nessmen and the retailers who find 
themselves plunged by the war into 
a precarious pit, but so far as can be 
judged they are not receiving the 
sympathetic reception that was show- 
ered upon the other previous suffer- 
ers. We are told that by next sum- 
mer more than 300,000 small stores 
and small businesses will be compelled 
to close their doors for lack of goods 
to sell or materials to process. Not 
only would this be a national calam- 
ity, but it would be catastrophic, for 
it would spell bankruptcy for a con- 
siderable number of these victims of 
a situation over which they had no 
control. 

We spent billions on building or- 
nate and unneeded public buildings. 
and even on leaf raking, to help tide 
the underprivileged and forgotten 
man through the depression. 

With little risk we could tide over 
the small businessmen and _ retailers 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Despite fundamental 
differences in economic 


structures, inflation- 


ary developments in 
Finland hold lessons 
for the United States. 


Rene reaching this country via 
Stockholm and by radio indicate 
that as a result of the present war— 
its second in three years—Finland is 
threatened by a serious inflation. To- 
day, that country’s economic body 
shows all the symptoms presaging 
such an unhappy development. 

During 1941 retail prices advanced 
some 20 per cent and the upward 
movement has continued into the cur- 
rent year, although the curve has been 
flattening out during recent months. 

But for some items prices have 
already reached such high levels as to 
put those goods out of reach of a 
large part of the population. Leather 
shoes, for instance, which in peace- 
time sold at the equivalent of $6.50 
a pair, now command $43. 

Taking 1935 = 100, Finland’s cost 
of living index advanced from 109 for 
August, 1939, to 163 for December 
last year. 


EXPORTS IMPORTANT 


Finland’s prosperity depends large- 
ly upon its foreign trade, especially 
the exports of forest products such as 
lumber, pulp and paper, supplemented 
by ores, metals, hides and skins. The 
wartime changes are reflected in the 
1941 export volume, which was only 
35 per cent of the 1935 total, while 
imports dropped to 80 per cent. 

Exports for 1941 of 4.2 billion 
Finnish marks (a Finnish mark is 
now worth about 2 cents American 
currency ; official parity is 4.3 cents) 
included FM 3.5 billion products of 
the paper industry and lumber. 
Total imports for the same year 
amounted to FM 88 billion, leaving 
an indicated unfavorable trade bal- 
ance of FM 4.6 billion. 

This comparison is even more un- 
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HOW MUCH INFLATION 
DOES WAR BRING: 


favorable if price changes are con- 
sidered. The price level for imported 
goods in 1941 was in the aggregate 
35 per cent above 1940, whereas Fin- 
land received an average of only 20 
per cent more for its exports. 

The result was of course a further 
increase in Finland’s already unfavor- 
able balance of international pay- 
ments, which reached FM 1.5 billion 
at the end of 1941 as against FM 338 
million at the end of the preceding 
year. It is therefore not surprising 
that last year Finland’s gold bullion 
reserves dropped from FM 540 mil- 
lion to FM 108 million. 

As a result of the tremendous costs 
of the war the Finnish budget has 
been thrown completely out of 
balance. Total government expendi- 
tures for 1941 reached FM 31 billion, 
with revenues of only a third of that 
amount. And the national debt at 
the end of last year stood at the un- 
precedented total of FM 27 billion, 
compared with only FM 3.6 billion at 
the end of 1938. 


WAR LOANS 


But up to now the Finnish govern- 
ment has obtained the full coopera- 
tion of the population in financing 
the war, and every one of the publicly 
offered war loans has been oversub- 
scribed. When the books were closed 
for the last FM 2 billion loan last 


August, subscriptions had exceeded 
FM 3 billion. 

However, the steadily mounting 
costs of the war have forced the gov- 
ernment to rely also for a large por- 
tion of its financial needs upon the 
commercial banks, insurance com- 
panies and the Bank of Finland. As 
a matter of fact, during 1941 the 
government’s indebtedness to Fin- 
land’s central bank increased 86 per 
cent. 


CURRENCY STATUS 


As a result of the money spent by 
the government, conditions in the 
money market have remained easy. 
Savings accounts during 1941 in- 
creased FM 230 million, and checking 
accounts FM 1.3 billion. Currency 
in circulation increased from FM 5.5 
billion to FM 7.3 billion and last 
August 31 this figure stood at FM 
8.1 billion, comparing with FM 2.1 
billion at the beginning of 1939. 

Under the pressure which this ad- 
ditional purchasing power has exer- 
cised upon a market of growing 
scarcity of goods, the general price 
level could only move upward. But 
in Finland, substantial amounts of 
surplus funds found their way into 
securities. During 1941 the Finnish 


stock market was active and ex- 
perienced an average price advance 
of some 42 per cent. Blue chip stocks 
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are. today selling at prices to yield 
from 1 to 1% per cent, compared 
with yields of 4 to 5 per cent obtain- 
able from the government’s own 
bonds. Stock market activity, how- 
ever, dropped sharply last May be- 
cause of the imposition of materially 
higher taxes on security transfers. 

In addition, real estate—as is usual 
during periods of incipient inflation- 
ary moves—has become a favorite for 
the investment of surplus funds, and 
it is reported that some recent prop- 
erty sales have been made at prices 
four to five times peacetime values. 

But the Finnish Government has 
been well aware of the dangers of in- 
flation, which Finance Minister Vaino 
Tanner recently branded as the coun- 
try’s worst public enemy. Rather 
drastic .anti-inflationary measures 
have been adopted, the chief weapon 
being higher taxes, which according 
to official statements have now been 
pushed to their practical limit. 


TAX STATUS 


Tax receipts in 1941 amounted to 
FM 6.6 billion, almost double the 
amount collected in 1939; and for 
1942 a total of FM 7.4 billion is an- 
ticipated. Last year’s new taxes 
included a capital levy which brought 
the sum of FM 2.25 billion. Prac- 
tically all existing tax rates have been 
increased for 1942 and there has been 
added a tax on savings banks, which 
formerly were entirely tax free. On 
the other hand, the Finns have been 
assured by their government that 
there will be no 1943 tax increases. 

Whether the Finnish Government 
with its drastic tax program and other 
measures will be able to fight infla- 
tion successfully, remains to be seen, 
because those factors in the Finnish 
economic structure that are causing 
inflation will remain active at least 
as long as the present hostilities last. 


When well selected and well 
managed, real estate is a very 
And 


as an inflation hedge, it is 


desirable investment. 


well above-average. 


For a list of choice 


offerings, see page 21 


THE POWER BEHIND 
VICTORY FUND DRIVES 


Bankers, brokers and dealers are rendering the Gov- 
ernment unselfish service in stimulating the war effort. 


FF’ people realize the important 
and valuable contribution being 
made to the nation’s war effort by 
the banking and securities industry. 
It has not only given up some of its 
most valuable men to the armed ser- 
vices or to help with important tasks 
in the war agencies, but has enrolled 
its remaining depleted personnel in 
a gigantic effort to assist the United 
States Treasury in the sale of Gov- 
ernment securities to finance the war. 
Without waiting to be drafted, 
leading bankers, brokers and security 
dealers went down to Washington 
immediately after Pearl Harbor and 
offered their services to the Govern- 
ment. Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau quickly accepted their 
offer and authorized the formation of 
Victory Fund Committees in the 
twelve Federal Reserve districts. — 


ORGANIZATION 


These district committees are 
headed by the presidents of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, as chairmen, with 
experienced securities sales represen- 
tatives as executive managers, and a 
membership of twelve to fifteen lead- 
ing bankers or brokers. Each district 
is broken up into state, county, city, 
or other sub-regional committees, so 
that at least 20,000 trained securities 
salesmen are helping the Treasury 
with each new offering, whether it be 
certificates of indebtedness, notes, or 
long term bonds. 

There has been some confusion in 
the public mind as to the difference 
between the War Savings Staff and 
the Victory Fund Committee. The 
War Savings Staff deals exclusively 
with the sale of Series E, F and G 
War Savings Bonds and War Sav- 
ings Stamps. The Victory Fund 
Committee, on the other hand, as- 
sists the Treasury in the sale of all 
other issues which form part of its 
regular financing. 

It is now expected that the Treas- 
ury will be called upon to raise at 


least $50 billion in new money in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943. 
A goal of $12 billion in Series E, F 
and G Bonds has been set for the 
War Savings Staff, although it was 
found necessary temporarily to re- 
duce the quota of a billion dollars a 
month which the Secretary of the 
Treasury had set a few months ago. 
The balance of $38 billion, or more, 
must be taken care of by regular 
financing in which the Victory Fund 
Committees play an increasingly im- 
portant part. 

In September when the Secretary 
of the Treasury announced a new se- 
ries of Tax Savings Notes, he en- 
trusted the sale to the Victory Fund 
organization. The sale of Tax Sav- 
ings Notes in September immediate- 
ly jumped to $929 million, or more 
than double those of the preceding 
month and the second highest month- 
ly total since they were first issued 
in August, 1941, despite the fact that 
the new notes did not go on sale un- 
til the middle of the month. A simi- 
larly effective job was done,by the 
Victory Fund organization on the re- 
opening of the “tap” issue in Aug- 
ust. 


UNSELFISH EFFORT 


Whereas in Canada bankers are 
paid a small commission on the sale 
of government securities, no com- 
missions or salaries of any kind are 
received by members of the Victory 
Fund committees. Their work, which 
is entirely voluntary, is conducted 
without fanfare of publicity, and 
often at great personal sacrifice to 
themselves. Disregarding the criti- 
cism and abuse to which it has been 
subjected by other government agen- 
cies, the banking and brokerage frat- 
ernity is giving a splendid example 
of patriotism and unselfishness in 
making the Victory Fund organiza- 
tion an effective force in raising the 
tremendous sums needed to carry on 
the war. 
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Recent reactionary tendencies constitute nothing more 
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than a normal correction, following market's previous rise. 


Extension of dip would provide fresh buying opportunities. 


ALTHOUGH THE past several trading sessions 
have been reactionary, this fact is by no means as 
important as the market performance which pre- 
ceded the downturn. Not only have we now wit- 
nessed the first million share days of this year, but 
contrary to all precedent this heavy volume and 
its accompanying price gains came on the eve of 
a holiday weekend, when traders are habitually re- 
luctant to be "in the market'’ for fear of unfore- 
seen adverse developments that may occur while 
the Stock Exchange is closed. 


ON THE UPWARD movement, both the industrial 
and the rail averages established new highs for the 
year, topping not only the best levels attained dur- 
ing the summer, but also bettering the peaks estab- 
lished in January and February. Those who operate 
on more fundamental principles have felt for a 
considerable time that a long term upward trend 
had set in; now the pattern of the market itself has 
convinced the so-called technicians that a bull 
merket has been signalled. 


THE REASONS for the distinct improvement in 
market sentiment are to be found in a number of 
developments which have been gradually unfolding 
for several weeks. One of the most important is, 
of course, the accumulating evidence that the peak 
of the might of the Nazi war machine has finally 
been passed, and that from now on the tide of war- 
fare should begin to run increasingly in favor of the 
United Nations. (This also has found reflection in 
the London stock market, which only this week made 
another new high for the year. At about |11!/), 
the London industrial stock average now is some 
82 per .cent above its Dunkirk low.) 


AT HOME, the encouraging factors are to be found 
in the growing prospects of a corporate tax bill 
considerably less onerous than several months ago 
seemed possible, increasing signs of at least a par- 
tial return to sound principles by other Washington 
elements, and conviction that November will see 
significant Republican gains in Congress. 


CONTRIBUTING IN no small measure to the im- 
provement in general feeling has been the fact 
that at long last the Government itself is "getting 
tough" about the conduct of the war, and has now 
tackled problems which had been regarded as pre- 
election political dynamite, such as the 18- and 19- 
year old draft and nationwide gasoline rationing. 


IN RECENT months the market convincingly demon- 
strated its ability to move upward in the face of 
a series of important dividend reductions, but 
nevertheless it is encouraging that the level of divi- 
cend rates has more recently flattened out, and it 
appears probable that the bulk of the adverse news 
of this nature is now well behind us. One prominent 
common stock dividend index which includes nearly 
500 issues at the end of last month stood at $1.70— 
representing a decline of only one cent from the 
previous month after an uninterrupted fall from 
$2.09 at the beginning of the year. As compared 
with a year ago, however, the dividend average is 
off only about 12 per cent, and (because of the 
price differences) the average common stock yield 
is practically unchanged, at approximately six per 
cent. Under present — and prospective — money 
market conditions such a return can be regarded as 
quite attractive, and provides another incentive for 
the employment of resources in equities rather than 
maintaining idle cash balances. 


NORMAL STOCK market performance calls for 
price reactions from time to time in any upward 
trend, and the current downturn is not expected 
to prove any more significant than that. Especially 
notable has been the manner in which trading 
volume has contracted on the declines, denoting 
absence of liquidating pressure. Considering the 
extent of the preceding rise, a further correction 
amounting to four or five points in the industrial 
average could well be witnessed without having 
adverse implications for the longer term. In fact, 
such a development would constitute a fresh buying 
opportunity. 

—Written October 15; Richard J. Anderson. 
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OUTPUT STILL RISING: With half of the 
country's machines now working on war goods, 
aggregate industrial output in September scored 
another increase and carried the Federal Reserve 
Board's production index to the new all-time high 
of 185 (1935-1939 = 100). And, according to the 
results of FRB studies, the ceiling has by no means 
been reached. A number of months ago the most 
important brake on the accelerating rate of muni- 
tions output was the time needed to place new 
fabricating facilities in operation. Now, those 
facilities have been so greatly expanded that the 
problem has been shifted to the adequate flow of 
raw materials, inasmuch as growth of capacity to 
produce the essential primary materials has not 
kept pace with the expansion of fabricating 
capacity. As more and more civilian goods are cut 
off, and as new war plant construction is completed, 
the materials and manpower involved will be shifted 
to new munitions activities, further augmenting the 
output of the implements of warfare. 


RETAIL TRADE GAINS: Despite growing short- 
ages in numerous types of goods for civilian con- 
sumption, retail trade volume last month showed 
another gain over that of the corresponding 1941 
period, although in a number of fields higher price 
levels accounted for most of the increase. The 
grocery chains, for instance, reported September 
seles from 18 to 30 per cent above those of the 
same month last year (while average food prices 
have risen about 16 per cent in the past twelve 
months). The variety chains—where price fluctua- 
tions are not so important a factor—had sales gains 
last month of from 12 to 36 per cent, with 
18 per cent the approximate average for the group. 
The effect of the draft (4.2 million men are already 
in the Army) is beginning to show up here and 
there, an instance being in Melville Shoe's figures. 
This leading men's shoe retailer had a sales increase 
of but 7 per cent, while Edison Brothers, selling 
shoes to women, reported a gain of 37 per cent 
over a year ago. Bond Stores—operating a chain 
of 59 men's clothing stores—had its sales volume 
shrink 37 per cent below last year's level. But 
Lerner Stores, operating 171 women's apparel 
shops, handled a 36 per cent larger volume of 
business. The two leading mail order companies 
(which of course also operate large chains of retail 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


outlets) were little changed from last year. Sears, 
Roebuck, which had formerly gone in heavily for 
“heavy” consumers’ goods, showed another dip 
(6 per cent) from a year ago. But Montgomery 
Ward, whose emphasis has been more on non- 
durable consumers’ lines, was able to break a chain 
of monthly declines, the rise for September amount- 
ing to about 3 per cent. 


STEEL RATE 100.2%: For the first time since 
1929, the steel industry in the week beginning 
October 12 operated above the theoretical 
100 per cent of capacity. As a measure of actual 
ingot production, however, the 100.2 per cent just 
attained is not to be compared with the 10! 
per cent attained in April of 1929, inasmuch as 
the industry's capacity in the meantime has grown 
from slightly less than one million tons a week to 
1.71 million tons at the beginning of 1942. Weekly 
operating rates are based on the existing capacity 
at the beginning of the year, and the addition of 
new facilities during the past nine months accounts 
for the fact that the industry is able to exceed the 
theoretical 100 per cent mark. (Actually, the entire 
steel capacity is never producing at any one time, 
around 4 to 6 per cent of the total normally being 
idle because of repairs, etc.) Although new facilities 
will be placed in operation from time to time, from 
the investor's standpoint the industry has about 
reached its limit of output. Additional production 
in sight is not sufficient to make any appreciable 
difference in per share results, and for the duration 
the average steel company's earnings results will 
depend on tax and other cost factors rather than 
on changes in the sales curve. 


OIL WELL DRILLING: Despite the sharp reduc- 
tion in civilian motoring which has been effected in 
recent months, demand for gasoline and other 
petroleum products has held up well as a result of 
wartime factors, and is expected to continue to 
de so. Thus, the country's known oil reserves are 
being heavily drawn upon, while at the same time 
explorations for new wells have been greatly con- 
tracted, because of the scarcity of strategic mate- 
rials essential to such activities. This is plainly 
reflected in the figures on oil well completions, 
which ranged from |,184 to 1,615 a month during 
the first half of 1941. For the first half of the cur- 
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rent year, however, the trend of well completions 
has been almost uninterruptedly downward, from 
1,373 for January to 726 for June. Even though 
the decline is to be halted around recent levels, 
there will nevertheless have to be considerable 
exploration work ''made up" as soon as the mate- 
rials are available, and companies which normally 
supply equipment for the purpose should sooner 
or later come into a sizeable deferred demand for 
their products. While distinctly speculative, the 
oil well supply companies (now engaged importantly 


‘in war work) should experience a temporary bulge 


of significant proportions in their normal business 
at the end of hostilities as a result of domestic 
factors alone. In addition, of course, there will 
undoubtedly be a large demand in connection with 
rehabilitation of the oil fields destroyed by the 
United Nations in the East Indies and elsewhere. 


HELP FOR PACKERS: OPA plans to impose a 
ceiling of $13.50 to $14.75 per cwt. on hogs should 
partially improve the meat packers’ position, in 
several directions. In the first place, it would mean 
hog costs from $1 to $2 per cwt. lower than the 
quotations of September 15, thus alleviating the 
squeeze affecting profit margins during the past 
several months. Secondly, supplies of hogs would 
be increased, inasmuch as large quantities of 
porkers have been. held back from market by 
growers in hopes of even better prices than those 
recently prevailing. As a matter of fact, early 
reaction to reports of such a ceiling was a tumble 
of as much as 50 cents in hog prices in one day, 
together with an increase in the volume of hog 
supplies. The meat packing industry's fiscal year 
closes at the end of this month, and the annual 
reports of the individual companies will be awaited 
with more than the usual measure of interest 
because of the numerous cross currents which have 
recently been at work. 


CHANGE IN “SELECTED ISSUES”: Standard 


Oil of California—which is currently quoted around 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardiess of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade listed securities. 
While many individuals will regard the returns 
thereon as inadequate for their purposes, these 
issues will be suitable for those to whom con- 
servatism is a prime requisite. 

The selection this week: 


Market Call 


Issue: Price Price Yield 
Beatrice Creamery $5 pfd. 102'/, 104 4.8%, 


the same price as Standard of Indiana—is being 
substituted this week in the “Common Stocks for 
Income" group for the latter issue because of the 
better position it appears to occupy in the war 
economy. A discussion of the California company 
will be found on page 8. 


TRENDS IN BRIEF: Eighteen months’ lend-lease 
deliveries in millions of pounds include 941.7 
cenned, cured and frozen pork, 600 lard, almost 
1,000 fruits and vegetables, 13.1 canned fish, 12.4 
cheese, 11.7 dry skim milk, 3.9 strawberry pulp; also 
“hundreds of thousands" of pounds of vitamin prod- 
ucts... . OWI says "it is quite possible that cop- 
per supply will determine the amount of munitions 
and war material that we can produce in some of 
the major categories.’ . . . Thirty million pounds of 
previously restricted carpet wools released for 
manufacture of floor coverings. ... U. S. frees ma- 
terials to rework old oil wells, increase supply in 
Pacific war area. . . . WPB directs government 
agencies to avoid, where possible, contracts in labor 
shortage areas. . . . Fishery Coordinator Ickes hopes 
for a 1943 pack of a million cases of canned large 
Maine sea herring, not previously produced in 
quantity because of unsatisfactory methods. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS 
These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are purposes for income. 
int incipal. 
reasonably safe as to interest and principa FOR INCOME Recent Current call 
FOR INCOME — Cons. Edison (N. Y.) $5 cum...... 88 5.68%, 105 
> Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 40 5.62 47\/, 
Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, '73.. 92 5.44%, Not Pure Oil 5° 86 OBB! 105 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4'/2s, 2003. 94 4.79 105 4 Motels 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/2s, '70.. 89 5.06 102!/, 16 2 
Western Maryland Ist 5!/s,'77... 95 5.79 105 Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum.... 79 5.06 Not 
FOR PROFIT 

FOR PROFIT Reasonably assured dividends, and prospects of appreciation 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 45,52... 86 4.65 Not are combined in these issues. 
Chic., Burlington & Q. Ist & ref. Atch., Top. & S. F.5% non-cum... 70 § 7.14 Not 

- "a, ve. 75 6.67 107!/ Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 36 8.33 55 
N.Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4Yos,' ‘18 63 7.14 102 Goodrich (B.F.) $5 cum......... 81 6.17 100 
Southern Pacific sec. 334s, '46.... 92 4.07 102 Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 58 6.03 100 
Walworth Ist 4s, '55............. 87 4.60 100 Youngstown Sheet & T. 5'!/2% cum. 84 6.55 105 

COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 
Group | is comprised of stocks which should be able this In Group 2 are stocks whose 1942 earnings, after payment 
year to earn at least their current indicated dividend rates, of probable increases in the excess profits tax and a combined 
even in face of prospective sharp increases in tax rates under normal and surtax of 40 to 45 per cent, are likely to fall 
the coming Revenue Act of 1942. somewhat short of the dividends paid last year; these issues 
GROUP 1 a a a in Group 2 should nevertheless continue to be relatively good 
Price 1941  *1942 1941 1942 income producers. 

Adams-Millis . > 23 $1.25 $0.75 $4.00 b$1.95 R ee i 
Amer. Machine & Fdy... 12 0.94 060 1.37  SROUP 2 price, 
Borden Company....... 22 1.40 0.90 1.88 60.77 Chesapeake & Ohio..... 34 $3.50 $3.00 $5.79 b$1.54 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 85 Continental Can........ 25 2.00 1.00 2.62 x2.35 
Elec. Storage Battery... 33 2.50 1.50 3.65 bl.03 Gen'l Amer. Transport... 39 3.00 1.00 3.75 bl.20 
National Dairy Products. 15 0.80 0.60 1.97 b0.87 May Department Stores... 36 3.00 2.25 £4.10 £3.75 
Socony-Vacuum........ 9 0.50 0.50 1.38 a Murphy (G.C.)........ 60 4.00 2.75 7.20 i 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 37 3.50 1.50 5.09 b0.87 *Standard Oil of Calif.. 26 1.50 1.05 2.30 b1.02 
Union Pacific R.R....... 79 6.00 6.00 I1.19 65.55 @Standard Oil of Indiana. 26 1.50 0.75 3.17 


Woolworth (F.W.) ..... 28 2.00 1.20 2.69 United Fruit........... 55 4.00 3.00 


*—Indicates total paid or declared so far in 1942. +_Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & 
Nashville. b—Half year. f—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1941 and 1942. x—I2 months ended June 30. @—Removed 
this week; see page 17. *—Added this week. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as to 
warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


American Brake Shoe.... 28 $2.20 $0.95 $3.56 b$1.29 Glidden Company. .... 14 $1.50 $0.80 k$1.56 k$3.08 
American Car & Foundry. 27 ae ...  h5.23 h12.09 Great Northern Ry. pfd. 24 2.00 1.00 6.72 2.21 
Anaconda Copper...... 28 2.50 1.50 $5.01 bt2.10 Copper...... 32, 3.25 1.75 $4.55 bf2.03 
Anaconda Wire & Cable. 28 250 1.25 5.94 b2.05 Nach RR. 700 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F.. 52 2.00 6.00 9.90 McCrory Stores........ Il 1.25 0.75 2.24 x2.2I 
Bethlehem Steel........ 58 6.00 4.50 9.35 b3.00 Mesta Machine......... 28 2.25 2.87!/2 3.61 Efi 
Briggs Mfg............. 21 2.25 1.50 2.83 0.47 National Acme......... 18 2.00 1.50 6.29 bi.90 
Climax Molybdenum.... 43 3.20 0.90 3.55 b2.1g | New York Air Brake.... 29 3.00 2.00 5.05 bI.97 
Commercial Solvents... 10 0.55 0.30 0.99 b0.43 Railroad... 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 18 1.00 0.25 4.68 0.90 thompson Products..... 26 250 100 536 b256 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 20 2.25 3.00 6.34 y4.44 Tide Water Asso. Oil 10 1.00 0.55 2.09 60.6! 
Freeport Sulphur ....... 38 2.00 1.50 3.95 bl.61 Timken Roller Bearing... 40 3.50 1.25 3.92 bI.I5 
General Electric........ 30 1.40 1.40 1.98 b0.72 50 4.00 3.00 10.43 b2.44 


*—Indicates total paid so far in 1942. {—Before depletion. e—First quarter. b—Half year. h—Fiscal years to April 


30, 1941 and 1942. k—Fiscal years to October 31, 1940 — 
ober and 1941. x—I2 months ended June 30. y—I2 months 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


VIEWS AND PREVIEWS 
FROM WASHINGTON 


SHIFTING SQUEEZES, back- 
ward to processors or producers, for- 
ward to retailers or consumers, even 
“jump shifted” to the public treasury 
through subsidies, has been one of 
the delicate duties of Price Admin- 
istrator Henderson. With AMA’s 
help, a new one is being added “at 
the taxpayers’ level,” involving 
(you’d never guess!) an agricul- 
tural product. It seems the farmer 
must be stimulated to produce for 
war. But fluid milk distributors were 
favorite pre-war “squeez-ees” and 
have nothing left to squeeze. So now 
the Federal Government is about to 
buy all milk for New York City at 
$3.30 a hundredweight and sell it to 
the distributors at $3.10, “absorbing” 
a 20-cent differential that adds up to 
about $15,000 per day. 


Predictions, variously authorita- 
tive: If the experiment proves “suc- 
cessful” it will be extended to other 
localities and products; probably 
there will be another 20-cent boost 
next month; cream, not covered, may 
gradually vanish from the markets. 


RECORD CROPS are forecast by 
Agriculture Secretary Wickard for 
1942 in corn (3,132 vs. 2,672 million 
bushels in 1941), barley, all grain, 
all hay, beans and peas, oil seeds, 
sugar crops, vegetables and probably 
fruits. BAE, meanwhile, estimates 
the net income (including govern- 
ment payments) of farm operators 
in 1942 will be about $9.8 billion— 
about 45 per cent over 1941, double 
the 1935-39 average, and_a billion 
more than at the peak of World War 
I period, 1919! Next year, Mr. 
Wickard sees the farmers facing 
“tremendous difficulties” in produc- 
ing sufficient food, citing shortages 
in manpower, machinery, fertilizer 
and other materials, and recommend- 
ing “simultaneous elimination of man- 
power shortages and rural slums” by 
migration of two million “underem- 
ployed farm families” to better land. 
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If the proportion of the population 
employed or in the armed forces is 
to match that of World War I, says 
the Census Bureau, another eight 
million must become war workers or 
fighters. 


ALTERNATIVE PRICING for- 
mula, as promised by OPA Chief 
Henderson (FW, Aug. 26), is ef- 
fective now for breakfast cereals, 
canned fish, coffee, sugar, cooking and 
salad oils, canned vegetables, dried 
fruit, lard, rice and shortenings, al- 
together representing about 15 per 
cent of all food purchased in the na- 
tion’s 575,000 food stores. OWI says 
the action, which will result in 
“slightly higher prices” for con- 
sumers, was taken to relieve pressure 
on wholesalers and retailers. 


New Jerseys staggering of hours 
by governmental authority, according 
to ODT Director Eastman, will bring 
results “most significant as an indica- 
tor of the effectiveness” of this device 
in relieving transportation difficulties. 


BILLIONS MORE for the gods 
of war—the Second Supplemental 
National Defense Appropriations Bill 
for 1943 includes additional direct 
appropriations of $6.2 billion and con- 
tractual authority of $9.5 billion for 
the Navy to begin work on 500,000 
tons of aircraft carriers, 500,000 tons 
of cruisers, 900,000 tons of destroy- 
ers, 200,000 tons of auxiliaries and 
a thousand smaller vessels. 


As expected, with the $26 billion 
Revenue Act of 1942 still in confer- 
ence, Treasury Secretary Morgen- 
thau already seeks $6 billion more— 


Senate Finance Chairman George 
says this means sales taxes. 
DESERVEDLY POPULAR is 


New York C.P.A. Joseph I. Lubin’s 
WPB Committee for the Review of 
Data Requests from Industry (FW, 
July 15), which now has completed 


a three-month survey of all agency 
forms and has benefitted some 150,- 
000 respondents by completely elimi- 
nating 120 and improving and sim- 
plifying 162 forms. 


The “manpower” hunt is turning 
into a “cherchez les femmes’ cam- 


paign. 


STILL UNCONVINCED? In 
their first large-scale daylight sweep 
over occupied territory, American 
bombers again shamed their erst- 
while critics by setting an unprece- 
dented record for mass destruction 
of enemy fighter craft by bombard- 
ment planes—as against four losses, 
they scored 48 destroyed, 38 prob- 
ably destroyed and at least 19 seri- 
ously damaged. 


PRA reports August traffic on 
rural highways dropped 49 per cent 
in gasoline rationed areas, 27 per cent 
in unrationed areas, from a year ago. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying: Don’t be surprised if 
Vichy slips deeper into the Axis 
camp. ... Like Bruce’s spider, 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau will 
keep trying to win Congress to his 
fiscal innovations. Intelligent 
planning is possible now that the 
Army has decided how large it’s to 
become. . . . Closing of the gold mines 
is a (trial?) industrial draft sans 
SS. ... Drafting the 18-19 year olds 
will keep many a benedict in mufti; 
it also may save Naval volunteering. 
. . . WMC Chief McNutt doesn’t 
like forcing labor shifts. . . . Justice 
Douglas may follow Justice Byrnes 
into the war administration. . . . The 
real dangers of “runaway inflation” 
are post-war... . An important phase 
of the winter war will be systematic 
destruction of German industry while 
we, far away, progress to overwhelm- 
ing production. 


—By Theodore K. Fish. 
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Plastic Parade 


Newest in transparent plastics is 
reported to be thirty times more re- 
sistant to abrasion than other crystal- 
like synthetics — Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass’ Columbia Chemical Division 
developed it for use in aircraft, but it 
will likely have a host of peacetime 
applications. . . . Several years of col- 
laboration between Celanese Celluloid 
Corporation and Celluplastic Corpor- 
ation were required to perfect a spe- 
cial “Lumarith” plastic which would 
serve as a substitute for tin in col- 
lapsible tubes — Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet has been testing the plastic tubes 
for toothpaste, etc., while Chese- 
brough Manufacturing is trying them 
out on “Vaseline.” . . . Armstrong 
Cork has styled a brilliant red plastic 
cap for poison bottles—this type of 
“Artmold” stopper will be available in 
sizes to fit all prescription containers. 
. . . Thermo-plastic pipe couplings, 
elbows and fittings are the latest in- 
novation of the Acadia Synthetic 
Products Division of Western Felt 
Works—it is said that this improve- 
ment has made it possible to set up a 
complete chemically-resisting piping 
system without the use of any metal. 
. . . Loss of sheet metal for outdoor 
billboards has forced Douglas Leigh, 
Inc., to find a suitable substitute— 
a plastic-impregnated plywood has 
solved the problem, and spectaculars 
up to 3,000 square feet are now being 
built. . . . The new plastic trumpet 
adopted by the Quartermasters Corps 
for army musicians is reported to 
have several advantages over the 
brass variety—not only does it pro- 
vide a sweeter tone and requires no 
“warm-up” period, but it never needs 
to be polished or shined because the 
finish is olive drab. 


Oftice Offerings 


Trussell Manufacturing Company 
is bringing out a “Victory Model” of 
a ring binder which is made without | 
steel or other critical metals—both the 
slotted-core and the rings are made 


By Weston Smith 


of wood... . A new house organ with- 
out a name is being published by L. 
C. Smith & Corona Typewriters—the 
first issue offers a War Bond prize for 
the best title for this employee maga- 
zine... . The improved type of index 
cards, introduced by General Fire- 
proofing, are equipped with magnify- 
ing tabs—to make quick reference 
possible, the tabs are available in three 
colors (amber, green and pink)... . 
To speed up the transcription of sten- 
ographic notes, Stenotype Company 
has developed an accordion-pleated 
notebook for stenographers, and a 
machine which will unfold the 
“shorthand” notes automatically—the 
whole outfit is constructed of non- 
strategic materials. . . . With sponge 
rubber for office chair cushions 
banned for the duration, Seatmaster 
Company has developed a new line in 
several styles and two thicknesses to 
serve the same purpose—these new 
“soft seats” are covered with syn- 
thetic fibre and stuffed with shredded 
cotton linters. . . . To facilitate the 
figuring of approximate cost and fly- 
ing time for air express packages be- 
tween almost any two points in the 
U. S. and Canada, the Railway Ex- 
press Agency has designed a unique 
“Airline Shipping Estimator” for free 
distribution—a paper slide rule, com- 
bined with a map of North America, 
is made up on a pocket-size card... . 
The Metalstand Company, which for- 
merly featured office stools of all-steel, 
now has a wooden variety which looks 
the same—because the joints are re- 
inforced with metal braces, the trade- 
name is “Metwood.” 


Or chain of men’s clothing 
stores has found a new 
name for its retail salesmen—in 
the future they will be known 
as “Exterior Decorators.” 


Glass Glossary 


A glass waffle “iron” which makes 
it possible to watch the waffles brown- 
ing will be the next innovation of 
Owens-Corning Glass Works along 
the same line, progress is being made 
on a glass toaster and a glass “flat 


iron.” . .. “Vitrolux,” the new heat- 
tempered glass of Libbey-Owens-Ford, 
is being utilized for outdoor billboards 
of a new and elaborate type—invisible 
fluorescent light is hidden within the 
glass in such a way that unusual ef- 
fects are obtained. .. . The trend from 
metal tubes to glass jars continues 
with “Mennen’s-for-Men” swinging 
over to a pearl-like container for its 
“Skin Balm’—a glass talcum pow- 
der dispenser may be the next step. 
... Eyeglasses which will transmit or 
cut off light of two different colors, 
or regulate their intensity, by simply 
rotating the lenses, have been pat- 
ented by Polaroid Corporation—the 
lenses containing two polarizing films, 
each impregnated with a dye that 
polarizes only the desired color. .. . 
No rubber and little metal is required 
for the new re-seal jar adopted by 
Stickney & Poor Spice Company— 
the container has a glass cap which 
is held in place by means of a short 
wire bail... . Many oddities in 
glass are being announced as sub- 
stitutes for scarce metals: (1) re- 
silient glass springs which have been 
tested for 8 million deflections with- 
out breaking, (2) glass plaques as 
replacements for bronze memorial 
and commemorative tablets, (3) 
“Fibreglas” lacings for footwear, 
dresses and inflated balls, and (4) 
flameproof glass “‘andirons” and fire- 
place accessories. 


Digestibles 


A new milk which is “nutritionally 
like mother’s milk” is being tested by 
Borden Company prior to general 
distribution—its advantages are that 
it contains everything the normal 
baby needs, except vitamin C (orange 
juice), and only a few minutes are 
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required to prepare a whole day’s 
feedings. .. . With canned goods 
becoming more scarce, the H. J. 
Heinz Company has arranged to take 
over the sales and distribution of 
“Sun-Maid” raisins—national adver- 
tising, however, will be continued by 
the S-M cooperative... . Next in 
dehydrated soups will be a potato mix 
which turns into a smooth cream 
soup with the addition of water and 
heat—the ingredients include skim- 
med milk powder, potato meal, 
dehydrated onions, parsley and 
celery and seasoning. . . . Chocolate- 
flavored peanut butter is the newest 
innovation of Hollywood Products— 
the combination is neither sticky nor 
sweet, and it may be used as a spread 
for bread, for frosting or for a bever- 
age... . Dehydrated whale meat 
may soon prove to be a beef sub- 
stitute if plans of Eureka Fisheries 
materialize—it is said that dried 
whale flesh has a taste only slightly 
different from dehydrated beef... . 
The ‘‘dextrose,”’ confection which was 
developed by the U. S. Army 
Quartermaster Corps for inclusion in 
the K-Ration, is now being manu- 
factured on a large scale by Curtiss 
Candy Company—this energy builder 
will soon be available for public con- 
sumption. . . . Newest among ice 
cream slogans is: “The Coldest 
Dessert in Town—Even the Price Is 
Frozen.” 


Movie Pickings 


Reports that President Roosevelt 
will do a series of. “fireside chat” 
shorts for distribution throughout the 
theatres of the country are being 
heard in movie circles—and the 
White House fireplace might be a 
part of the film. ... Next in hits from 
Columbia Pictures will be ‘“My Sister 
Eileen” which was taken from the 
stage success of the same name—it 
will premiere at New York’s Radio 
City Music Hall....Two new 
gadgets are being utilized to improve 
motion picture technique—(1)_ the 
“Concentroscope” which - makes it 
possible to emphasize any area on 
the screen without the usual camera 
closeup, and (2) the “Mirrophone,” 
a sound-track recording device that 
enables an actor to practice his lines 
and then play them right back in 
order to hear defects in pronuncia- 
tion, ete. . . . The shortage of male 
movie stars may be one reason for 
the registration of so many military 
women film titles—consider the fol- 
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lowing: “The WAACs,” “First 
Women’s Army,” “Petticoat Army,” 
“Girl in the Ranks,” ‘Girl in the 
AEF,” “Yankee Girl’ and ‘The 
WAAFs.” . Loew’s Metro-Gold- 
wyn- Mayer has signed five big “name 
bands” for forthcoming musical fea- 
tures—included are the Dorsey 
brothers (Tommy and Jimmy), Bob 
Crosby, Vaughn Monroe and Harry 
James. . . . There was one real note 
of regret when it was announced 
that Walt Disney Productions has 
deferred the filming of “Peter Pan” 
for the duration—it is feared that 
the youngsters of this generation will 
grow up thinking of this name as the 
description of a cooking utensil or 
facial expression. 


Offshoots & Sidelines 


The development of a new sub- 
stitute for glycerin, much needed for 
warfare, has been announced by 
duPont—called “‘Avitone,” it will be 
offered initially as a textile finishing 
agent. ... Despite the ban on 
“weather predictions,’ Plough, Inc., 
will bring out a 1943 almanac, a 
publication which usually runs into a 
million copies—next year’s issue, 
however, will refer only to weather 
“indications.” . . . An improvement 
in processes for reclaiming rubber 
has been developed by Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber—the new 
method is said to make it possible 
to recap a tire for up to 18,000 miles 
of wear, against less than 10,000 miles 
for recaps by existing processes. . . . 
No essential war chemicals are re- 
quired for the new insecticide intro- 
duced by Completex Sales Company 
—this bug-killer is both odorless and 
harmless to humans. . . . Industrial 
Gloves Company, manufacturers of 
workmen’s gloves, will soon intro- 
duce a special version for the ladies 
in munitions plants and _ aircraft 
factories—the model features an 
“open back” to provide coolness and 
comfort. . . . National Hearing Week 
(October 25-31) this year will be 
devoted to putting more of the hard- 
of-hearing to work in the war indus- 
tries—it will be shown that in noisy 
foundries and assembly plants the 
partially-deaf work better and faster 
than those with normal hearing. . . . 
The U. S. Census Bureau estimates 
that births are now running at 2.7 
million a year, against the 1930-40 
average of 2.3 million—a good crop 
of soldiers and sailors, WAACs and 
WAVEs, for the 1960 World War. 


FARMS—ESTATES—-HOMES 


CONNECTICUT 


GREENWICH—Invest in land. Unusual oppor- 
tunity to buy 5-acre farm plots with road frontage 
in fine section 45 minutes from New York. 
Assessed $800 an acre. Bargain, $475. 

BOX Y, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 


21 WEST STREET NEW YORK CITY 


MAINE 
ELIOT, ME. 10 acres, 7-room house, fireplace, 
steam heat. Barn 30 x 30. Store and garage. 


$5,500. Write: 
BOX 62, KITTERY, MAINE 


SALE—$3,500—-600 acres, 114 miles shore on 
Cathance Lake, Washington Co. 

P. DUNN 
ELLSWORTH ME. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BERKSHIRE HILLS—Free illustrated booklet, 
homes, farms, estates. 


WHEELER & TAYLOR 


GREAT BARRINGTON MASS. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PEACEFUL HAVEN in beautiful N. H. town. 
Modern colonial ten-room home facing Common. 
Shaded by stately elms. Convenient to business 
section, schools, churches and R.R. station. 
Price $8,500. Details and picture on request. 

J. G. POWERS 


121 NO. MAIN ST. NEWPORT, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY 


NICELY LOCATED FARM ior sale, make a 
splendid estate; 45 miles to New York, Phila- 
delphia, on dual State and U. S. highway in 


New Jersey. 
ROOM 4042 


167 SANDS ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 


FAR ROCKAWAY-—7-room house and garage, 
large grounds, fish pond, fruit trees and gardens; 
G. E. oil burner; 2 baths; ready to move in; 
on one of the finest streets; 3 blocks from Inwood 
Station; sacrifice. 

BOX Z, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 


21 WEST STREET NEW YORK CITY 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA STOCK, GRAIN AND FRUIT 
FARM, personal property included. 785 acres 
productive land, ample buildings, plenty of labor. 
This unusual property paid 12% net for 1941 and 
30% net for 1942. Write: 


KIAH T. FORD & CO. 
LYNCHBURG VIRGINIA 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


Have client ready purchase 100-room hotel for 
summer and winter operation, must have lake, 
80-mile radius New York. Full particulars in 
first letter. 

A. SHEINER, Broker 
MONTICELLO NEW YORK 
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reasury obligations were little af- 

fected by the October financing, 
and municipal bonds were generally 
firmer following news of the Senate’s 
rejection of the proposal for Federal 
taxation of future issues in this group. 
In the speculative divisions of the 
market, reactionary tendencies were 
in evidence, especially in defaulted 
rails. The New Haven group re- 
sponded to news of ICC approval of 
a modified reorganization plan. 


COTTON BELT INTEREST 
DEFERRED 

The Federal Court in St. Louis 
failed to take action on October 9, as 
expected, on the proposals for pay- 
ment of interest on various St. Louis 
Southwestern bond issues and the 
bonds declined several points. The 
bonds merit retention; the first and 
second 4s, 1989, on a semi-investment 
basis, and the 5s of 1952 and 1990 as 
speculations. The proposed interest 
payments were taken under advise- 
ment by the Court, and disbursements 
will probably be authorized later. 
The trustee recommended payments 
amounting to $100 per $1,000 princi- 
pal amount of second 4s, $50 on the 
terminal and unifying 5s, and $16.50 
on the general and refunding 5s. 

Although technical considerations 
may delay interest payments, dis- 
bursements are fully warranted by the 
road’s earnings and financial position. 
Cash holdings have shown a large in- 
crease over the past year and now 
amount to over $10 million, with cur- 
rent assets $6.2 million in excess of 
current liabilities as of July 31. Fixed 
charges on the basis of the existing 
capitalization will be earned about 314 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Date of 


Issue Amount Redemption 
Bendix Home Appliances conv. 
Entire Dec. 1,°42 
Casco Bay Light * Water Ist 
Central Ohio Light & Power 


Connecticut’ Light & Power 
Ist & ref. A 7s, 1951. 
Interlake Iron Corp. conv. 
Long Island Lighting Co. ist 

ref. C 4s, 1960; D, 1961 


1 

1 
243,500 Nov. 1,°42 
2,000,000 Nov. 6 


Niagara Falls Power list & 

3,000,000 Dec. 1,'42 
Phoenix Iron Co. Ist 6s, 1946 70,500 Nov. 1,42 
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times in 1942. The very large traffic 
gains shown by the Cotton Belt are 
attributable largely to big increases in 
interchange business, representing 
long haul war transportation, but 
originated loadings have also made a 
good showing. Military activity in 
the Southwest has added strategic 
value to the road’s lines extending 
from St. Louis to Texas centers of 
war activity and interchange points 
for Pacific Coast connections. 


TREASURY FINANCING 


Allotments of 100 per cent on sub- 
scriptions to a new Treasury bond 
offering are one of the numerous in- 
dications of great changes in the Gov- 
ernment bond market in recent 
months. The $4 billion October of- 
fering of 2 per cent bonds and 1% 
per cent notes was oversubscribed by 
only $100 million. Even granting 
that the very large oversubscriptions 
which usually attended the earlier 
offerings included. a_ considerable 
amount of padding, the narrow mar- 
gin on the recent financing operation 
is significant. 

The comparatively poor showing 
reflected the dissatisfaction of the 
banking community with the 2 per 
cent rate. The Treasury had been 
advised that market conditions indi- 
cated an interest rate of 2% per cent. 
“After very careful consideration,” it 
was decided that a 7% to 94-year 
bond would be offered at 2 per cent 
“in the best interest of all of the citi- 
zens of this country.” Furthermore, 
Secretary Morgenthau stated that the 
Treasury policy would be to keep the 


rate at 2 per cent for future issues of 
bonds in the 7 to 10 year maturity 
range. 

Any policy which is designed to 
save the taxpayers on interest costs is 
commendable in its objectives, but a 
question arises as to the consequences 
in future financing. Longer term is- 
sues for non-banking investors carry 
a 2% per cent rate; war savings 
bonds for small investors, about -2.9 
per cent if held to maturity. But the 
indications thus far point to depend- 
ence upon the commercial banking 
system for the major part of war bond 
purchases. If the interest rate on the 
maturities suitable for bank port- 
folios is held to a level which becomes 
increasingly unsatisfactory in the light 
of changes in the composition of the 
banks’ earning assets, the natural con- 
sequence would be a closer approach 
to compulsory allotments. 


SILESIAN-AMERICAN 7s 


Renewed activity with moderate 
improvement in the price of Silesian- 
American 7s followed news of an ap- 
plication for a partial principal pay- 
ment on these bonds. The protective 
committee is making an application 
in Federal Court for a 10 per cent 
payment on account of principal, 
claiming that the company has more 
than $500,000 million in cash which 
cannot be used for any ether purpose 
at this time. The company’s indus- 
trial properties are in the hands of 
the enemy. Plans advanced some 
months ago for realizing on these as- 
sets were thwarted dis the State De- 
partment. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST 5s 


Florida East Coast refunding 5s, 
1974, recently advanced several points 
above the level (16% less committee 
expenses) at which the duPont in- 
terests offered to buy all of the de- 
posited bonds. At current prices 
around 19 for the free bonds and 17% 
for the certificates, these highly spec- 
ulative obligations are not regarded 
as attractive for commitments. 

The advance reflected court ap- 
proval of a disbursement amounting 
to six months interest. In view of 
the current high rate of earnings of 
the Florida East Coast, further in- 
terest payments are possible, subject 
to developments in reorganization 
proceedings, which may be expedited 
as a consequence of the attainment of 
a dominant position in the road’s af- 
fairs by the duPont estate. Consid- 
ering the extent of the gains in these 
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bonds as compared with 1942 lows, 
and the prospect that the road will 
continue to have a highly erratic earn- 
ings record in future years, other de- 
faulted rails are preferable for specu- 
lative purposes. 


NEW PROXY RULES 
UNDER FIRE 


he proposals of the Securities 

Exchange Commission to revise 
proxy rules is meeting with increased 
opposition in business and _ financial 
circles. A leading objector is the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, which holds there is no 
reason for a change in the existing 
rules which adequately provide for 
the safeguarding of stockholders’ in- 
terests. 

The principal bone of contention is 
that some of the new rules would tend 
to complicate stockholders’ meetings 
by making them public forums for 
debates on the most trivial questions 
raised by individual stockholders, 
since they would have the right to 
express their approval, or disapproval 
of each item of business that may be 
brought before a company’s annual 
meeting. 

Those who have had to work with 
large committees—which would be 
what the stockholders meeting would 
resolve itself into—are well aware 
how difficult it is to make any prog- 
ress in such a talk-fest. Very often 
it ends in a kilkenny fight with re- 
sounding demands heard from the 
loudest dissenters. 


UNDERMINING EFFICIENCY 


Corporation executives emphasize 
the unfortunate results which could 
develop from including in the proxy 
statements, the salaries of all directors 
and officers and the pensions they 
would expect to receive on retirement, 
because they would not be fully un- 
derstood by the shareholders and 
would lead to undermining the effi- 
ciency of the men occupying im- 
portant key positions. 

THE FINANCIAL Wor~p has been 
a firm advocate of providing share- 
holders with the fullest information, 
but it should be surrounded with 
proper reservations and it appears 
that at least some of the revisions sug- 
gested by the SEC could open the 
gate to meddlesome interference with- 
out direct benefit to the stockholders. 
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Packep into the past four decades is more progress in industry 
and finance than in the previous 1,902: years. The achievements of 
this notable period will be reviewed in the Fortieth Anniversary 
Number of FINANCIAL WORLD, to be published next week. In 
addition to articles on the more important industries which have 
grown from small acorns to mighty oaks in less than half a century, 
the issue will be highlighted with factual studies and tabulations. 


FEATURES: 


“We Pass Another Milestone” 
By LOUIS GUENTHER 


Highlights of FINANCIAL WORLD’s 
Record Through the Years 


A Picture of Industry and Finance 
Forty Years Ago 


New Industries of the Past Half-Century 
and of the Next 


Railroad Progress, 1902-1942 


Public Utilities During Four Decades 


Forty- Year Growth of Leading Banks 


Common Stocks With Unbroken Dividend 
Records—Forty Years or More 


American Corporations in Business 
in 1902 and Before 


New York Stock Exchange Member Firms 
Forty Years Old and More 
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ADVERTISERS 


THE opportunity is 
presented to leading 
industrial corpora- 
tions, banks and finan- 
cial institutions to re- 
port their part in 
America’s growth to 
investors, industrial 
executives, business- 
men and government 
officials who are well 
represented among the 
readership of 
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BOOKLETS 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of the 
literature, listed below will be sent free direct 
from the firm by whom issued. To expedite 
handling, each letter should be confined to «a 
request for a single item. Print plainly and give 
both name and address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


WHAT ABOUT REORGANIZATION 

RAIL BONDS NOW? 

A special new study on five representative issues, 
—- by a New York Stock Exchange member 
rm. 


HELPFUL FACTS AND HINTS 
FOR TYPISTS AND SECRETARIES 


This comprehensive booklet gives list of oft mis- 
spelled words; list of abbreviations; rules of punc- 
tuation; list of business terms; etc. Available to 
executives and their secretaries. Please write on 
business letterhead. 


RAILROAD BONDS 

Circular listing bonds qualifying as legal invest- 
ments for savings banks in the States of Conn., 
Mass. and R. I., and containing current market 
quotations. Prepared for investors by a N.Y.S.E. 
firm. 


GAINS IN RAILROAD 
OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


This pertinent and timely bulletin published by a 
N.Y.S.E. house is available to bona fide investors 
only. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 
FOR LESS MONEY 


To provide livability and fort; y in 
operation; lasting home values; guaranteed pro- 
tection. A valuable booklet for any one owning 
a home or expecting to remodel or build one. 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


This booklet tells you how to develop your per- 
sonal, creative power; awaken the silent, sleeping 
forces in your own consciousness; and push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. Also, it explains how these teachings 
may be had in the privacy of your own home. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trade procedure and prac- 
— in this 24-page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. 
rm. 


FEDERALLY INSURED SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION BOOKLETS 


INSURED SAFETY PLUS 
LIBERAL EARNINGS 


A safer and better plan for your savings. Invest- 
ment accounts, earning a liberal dividend, non- 
speculative and convertible into cash. 


MAXIMUM RETURN PLUS 

INSURED SAFETY 

Convenient plans that permit you to arrange e@ 
program best fitted to your needs. Small amounts 
regularly or large sums grow quickly to sizeable 
proportion. 


HOW TO OBTAIN FINANCIAL SECURITY 


This folder is made available by a Middle Western 
Institution whose regular monthly savings accounts 
ae oe 4% per annum for the latest dividend 
period. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY 
MEANS TO YOU 


Folder describing full paid investment certificates. 
Published by the largest savings and loan associa- 
ag errand the Southwest whose current dividend 
is 344%. 


HOW TO SAVE BY MAIL 


Send for details how your savings can earn 4%. 
Safety of your share account insured to $5,000 by 
U. S. Govt. agency. 
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Until the recommended changes can 
be more carefully considered from the 
standpoint of their possible reactions, 
it would be advisable to defer this 
reform—perhaps for the duration, for 
with the war occupying the attention 
of corporation officials to the exclu- 
sion of everything else they should 
be allowed to exercise reasonable 
freedom of judgment and not be 
forced to spend their time on super- 
ficial “reforms.” 

Moreover some of the proposed re- 
forms are already at least partially in 
force: for instance, the salaries paid 
the top officials are now published 
by the SEC periodically as well as 
the amount of stock held by corporate 
officials together with their sales and 
purchases. 

It is a well known fact that small 
stockholders are generally negligent 
in exercising all of the rights they 
already possess. And the SEC’s own 
experience with those bulky prospec- 
tuses corporations must file with it 
when offering new securities, fur- 
nishes further proof in this direction. 
Their publication is inspired by the 
though that such information should 
be available to the corporation’s 
security holders as well as investors, 
but, as it has turned out, few ever 
do more than merely thumb through 
these bulky compilations. The prim- 
ary beneficiaries of these books have 
been the printers, whereas the cor- 
porations have been put to consider- 
able expense. For the time being we 
should be spared more reforms, for 
we all have a much bigger job to 
attend to—winning the war. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Concluded from page 4 


basis of its interpretations of the de- 
cision, that the “law of the land” with 
respect to valuation is unchanged. 
The FPC opinion, taking the opposite 
view, is important in that it points to 
litigation (probably in some case in 
which the issues are more clearly 
drawn than those presented by the 
Panhandle Eastern) which will defin- 
itely settle the question of valuation 
standards. 

This is not a new development, 
since for many years state public serv- 
ice commissions have been seeking to 


impose the “original cost” or “pru- 
dent investment” standard of valua- 
tion upon the utility industry.  [t 
would, however, assume increasing 
importance for the industry in the 
event that prices in general should be 
established at a permanently higher 
level as a consequence of war or post- 
war inflation. 

For this and many other reasons, 
the duration of the war—which will 
largely determine the extent of 
changes in the country’s economic 
structure—will exert an important in- 
fluence upon the market for utility se- 
curities. Utility equities are basically 
“peace stocks.” Any important short- 
ening of the probable duration of 
World War IT would be strongly bull- 
ish for this group. It is a fair con- 
jecture that the more encouraging 
news from the fighting fronts in re- 
cent weeks has been a factor in the 
improved market sentiment toward 
the utilities. 


NUTRITION 


Continued from page 8 


vitamins are such companies as du- 
Pont, Merck, American Cyanamid 
(Lederle Laboratories), Hoffmann- 
LaRoche, Atlantic Coast Fisheries, 
American Home Products (Interna- 
tional Vitamin), Distillation Prod- 
ucts (subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
and General Mills), and Sterling 
Products (Winthrop Chemical). 

Among the large distributors of 
vitamin products are Abbott Labora- 
tories, Squibb, Parke-Davis, Mead- 
Johnson, Sharp & Dohme, McKes- 
son & Robbins, Vick Chemical (Vita- 
mins Plus), Vadsco Sales (“ADS”), 
Miles Laboratories (‘‘One-a-Day’’) 
and Lever Bros. (Vimms). A week 
ago it also became known that Lam- 
bert Company was testing a vitamin 
tablet under the tradename of “ Nutri- 
Mins,” but whether it will become a 
permanent addition to the line has 
not been decided. Of course, the re- 
tail outlet for vitamins are the drug 
store chains (United Drug, United 
Stores, Peoples Drug Stores, Wal- 
green, etc.), not to mention the chain 
groceries, department stores and some 
of the “five-and-tens.” 

Practically every type of company 
now represented in vitamins should 
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be in a position to benefit in the broad 
expansion that now seems indicated 
for this new industry after the war. 
Those which produce the “raw” 
vitamins are already providing “for- 
tification” for many types of products, 
including the following: 


Bread Crackers Poultry Feeds 
Butter Flour Puddings 
Candy Bars’ Fruit Juices Stock Feeds 
Cereals Ice Cream Soft Drinks 


Soups (Dehydrated) 
Vegetable Juices 


Chewing Gum Margarine 
Cough Drops Milk 


It is expected that many of the staple 
packaged foods will be improved 
eventually with the addition of one 
or more vitamins. And there are cer- 
tain other foods and beverages which 
will also be considered for such 
“fortification.” 

The greatest impetus recently given 
to public interest in the need for good 
nutrition has been the National Nu- 
trition Program, directed by Paul V. 
McNutt, Federal Security Adminis- 
trator. Large sums are being ex- 
pended to publicize the cause of nu- 
trition by Federal, state and munici- 
pal agencies. 

Not only have several of the gov- 
ernmental bureaus and administra- 
tions made extensive tests and recom- 
mendations, but the National Re- 
search Council (Committee on Foods 
& Nutrition) and leading medical 
societies are lending their efforts to 
the education of the public on the 
proper use of vitamins and what they 
can and cannot do. ‘Vitamins,’ their 
production, compounding and dis- 
tribution, may be regarded as a “new 
industry,” the possibilities of which 
will probably not be fully realized 
until peace returns. 


BANKS STRONGER 


ccording to figures digested 

from The Final 1942 Edition of 
Rand McNally Bankers Directory 
(Blue Book) just published, the com- 
mercial banks of the United States 
are in a far sounder condition than 
they were at the comparable period 
of World War I. Total banking re- 
sources of the country stand today at 
over $93 billion—the highest in his- 
tory. Deposits also are the highest 
on record ($83 billion) and banks 
have never before held as large a 
total of government bonds. Surplus 
is the highest since 1933, undivided 
profits and reserves are the highest 
in 10 years, while total invested funds 
have increased nearly $3 billion since 
December, 1941. 
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What's a musical comedy got to do 
with winning a war? 


LENTY! We’re building an 

army of men—not machines. 
And men have minds. And minds 
need freshening...change... 
relaxation. 


So one of the biggest undertak- 
ings of the USO is its sponsoring 
of free entertainment, through the 
cooperation of the movie and the- 
atrical industries, at army camps, 
naval bases—wherever the fight- 
ing men of the USA go to train 
or dig in. 

USO Camp Shows, Inc. is ac- 
tually the biggest single theatrical 
enterprise the world has ever seen. 
It books 264 shows for the boys 
every week, which play to an aver- 
age nightly attendance of 50,000. 


It contacts movie stars, theatri- 
cal headliners, big name bands and 
their leaders. It routes all these 
... plans their itinerary... ar- 
ranges the most convenient times 
when soldiers and sailors can take 
time out to sit and be entertained. 

For it realizes that the one great 
advantage of the American fight- 


ing man is his ability to think for 
himself, to make the most of any 
situation, to fight as a liberty- 
loving individual. 

And this is one of his great dif- 
ferences from our enemy. 


To help carry on the all-impor- 
tant work of maintaining the mo- 
rale of our fighting forces, the USO 
needs your help...it needs your 
contribution. 


Your dollar has many demands 
on it this year. Many of these de- 
mands must be met—others de- 
serve to be met. And among these 
latter, the plea of the USO for 
whatever sum you can contribute 
merits your earnest consideration. 

For we have a war to win, and 
the USO is directly concerned 
with the men who must—and will 
—win it. 

Dig deep—for the men who are 


digging in! 


Send your contribution to your 
local chairman or to USO, Empire 
State Building, New York. 
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Chase National Bank 


Earnings and Price Range (CJ) 


Data revised to October 14, 1942 75 


Incorporated: Chartered under National Bank 
Act, 1877; subsequently absorbed a large 
number of other banks. Main office: Pine 
Street, corner Nassau Street, New York 
City. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in 
January. Number of stockholders (Decem- 
ber 31, 1941): about 92,000. 


Capitalization: Capital stock 


Business: The largest bank in the U. S. Operates 32 branches 
in greater New York and 9 foreign branches in Europe, the 
Orient, and the Caribbean area. In addition to commercial 
banking, operates a large trust department. Affiliates include 
The Chase Safe Deposit Co., The Chase Bank, and The Chase 
National Executors & Trustees Corp., Ltd. (London). 

Management: Thoroughly experienced in banking operations. 

Financial Position: June 30, 1942, U. S. Governments, $1,573 
million; state and municipal bonds, $87 million; other invest- 
ments, $178 million; cash and due from banks, $1,137 million. 
Deposits, $3.6 billion. Book value, $32.61 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Long record of unbroken pay- 
ments. Present annual rate, $1.40 per share. 

Outlook: Enjoying a progressive management and enormous 
resources, bank should continue its record of steady earnings. 
But conservative investment policies make for a relatively low 
return on investment holdings, and increasing costs and higher 
taxes will doubtless have an important effect on earnings. 

Comment: Stock is one of the more strongly situated equities 
in the bank group. 


1934 °35 ‘36 ‘37 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 

Earned per share...... *$1.81 *$8.91 $2.03 $1.96 $1.80 $1.83 $1.9 chon 

Dividends paid ...... 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 $1.40 
— Range: 

42 50 63% 34% 37% 37 33% 

20% 34 28%, 24% 28%, 24% 22% 
*After dividends on 5 per cent preferred called August 1, 1936. Over-the-counter 

quotations. io October 14, 1942. 


McCall Corporation 


,Fomings and Price Range (MCA) 
Data revised to October 14, 1942 


40 
Incorporated: 1913, Delaware, acquiring Stock 30 


of a company formed in 1873. Office: 23 20 
Park Avenue, New York City. 
ing: Third Tuesday in April. Number of ° 
stockholders (January 15, 1942): 4,336. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... 
Capital stock (no par)........... 527, 998. as 


Annual 10 | 


1934 ‘35 °36 °37 ‘38 °39 “40 1941 


Business: Publishes several leading periodicals, including 
Redbock. Blue Book, “UcCall’s Maaazine and others dealing 
with fashions, home management and needlework. Also is one 
of the oldest pattern manufacturers, sales from this important 
division accounting for some 20% of total volume. 

Management: Long experienced. 

Financial Position: Sound. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $1.6 million; cash, $1.3 million; marketable securities, 
$110,830. Working capital ratio: 2.6-to-1. Book value, $11.41 a 
share. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments in 1926-39; since then 
$1.40 per annum. 

Outlook: Normally stable earnings depend primarily on 
McCall’s and Redbook circulation and advertising, as well as 
pattern business; the balance of war influences is on the un- 
favorable side. 

Comment: Stock has a better-than-average record in its 
group, but is regarded as somewhat speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


—_ -year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
$1.43 $0.77 $2.20 $2.00 32 —24 
1.51 0.74 2.25 2.00 3542—28 
1.52 0.68 2.20 2.25 37 —29 
1.25 0.01 1.26 1.87% 36 —11% 
0.76 0.30 1.06 1.12% 15%— 8% 
1.11 0.29 1.40 1.00 15%—10% 
0.93 0.66 1.59 1.40 16%—10% 
0.87 0.65 1.52 1.40 144%— 8 
0.81 71.40 t12%— 9 


*Based on capitalization outstanding at end of each year. ¢To October 14. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 28) 
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Rayonier Incorporated 


Data revised to October 14, 1942 schanings and Price Range (RNR) 


Incorporated: 1937, Delaware, as consolida- 40 
tion of Rainier Pulp & Paper Co., Grays 30 
Harbor Pulp & Paper Company and Olym- 20 
pic Forest Products Co. Office: 343 San- 10 
some Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


PRICE RANGE 


Annual 


meeting: Second Tuesday in August. Num- 

ber of stockholders (Dec. 31, 1941): Pre- ce 

ferred, 3,540; common, 2,970. YA 

FPreterred 1935 3637 ‘38 “39 “40 ‘a1 


Common stock ($1 par value) . . . 963,871 shs 


*$3.5 million bank loans payable 1942-1947. t+Redeemable at $37.50 per share. 

Business: Principal products, special types of wood fiber 
pulps for conversion into rayon yarn, staple fiber, cellophane, 
explosives and other cellulose products. Company also pro- 
duces sulphite printing and writing papers. 

Management: Long associated with the predecessor units. 
million; cash, $2.1 million. Working capital ratio: 1.9-to-1, 
Book value of common, $9.71 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred since clearing up of 
arrears in 1940. No fixed rate on common. 

Outlook: Capacity operations appear to be assured for the 
duration, but higher costs and taxes militate against a corre- 
sponding earnings expansion. 

Comment: Status of preferred has improved during recent 
years; common’s speculative appeal is based primarily upon 
company’s longer term growth potential. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Calendar Year— 
Year’s Divi- 
age = Jan. 31 Apr. 30 §©Total dends Price Range 
ved sad 1.03 26 —20 
1938.. $0.43 06 1.94 $0.50 24%— 8% 
31 126 939 1.2 DO0.08 None 19 — 6% 
10 0.35 1940. 0.25 1.18 None 29%—13% 
Pe be 0.77 1941 0.60 0.69 2.86 0.7 18%— 8% 
0.54 0.65 1942 0.64 0.77 2.60 70.75 
“Not available. {To October 14, 1942. 
Simmons Company 
yearnings and Price Range (SIM) 
Data revised to October 14, 1942 60 SmiCe WANE 
Incorporated: 1915, Delaware; originally 45 
‘ormed in 1. Office: 230 Park Avenue, 30 
ursday pril. umber stockholders 
(December 31, 1941): about 12,000. ————r $4 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $9,846,000 
Capital stock (no par)........ 1,158,236 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE $2 
1934 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 *40 1941 


Business: World’s largest manufacturer of metal beds, mat- 
tresses and bed springs, which account for about 80% of sales. 
Balance is derived from products such as damask fabrics. 
“Beautyrest” is best known trade name. A large part of mate- 
rials used is produced by own subsidiaries, of which the textile 
division is most important. 

Management: Principal executives associated with company 
20 years or more. 

Financia! Position: Excellent. Working canital December 
31, 1941, $17.1 million; cash, $3.8 million. Working capital ra- 
tio: 3.4-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $18.60 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken from 1916 to 1930, when pay- 
ments were suspended. Distributions resumed 1936. Policy now 
one of interim dividends according to income. 

Outlook: Steel shortage will sharply curtail output of com- 
pany’s principal products for the duration. Maintenance of 
near-normal earning power depends on ability to obtain an 
offsetting amount of armament work. 

Comment: Capital stock has frequently been an active trad- 
ing medium and is subject to wide price fluctuations. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half-year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Dividends Price ang 
D$0.62 D$0.22 D$0.84 ‘one 24%— 8% 
0.27 0.87 1.14 None 6 

1.24 2.30 3. 4 $3.00 48%—19% 
1.85 1.03 2.88 2.25 58 —17% 
0.48 1.42 1.25 35%—12% 
0.62 1.49 2.11 1.75 32%—17% 
0.91 1.42 2.33 2.00 24 —12% 
en 1.09 1.94 8.08 2.00 21%—11% 


October 14, 1942. 
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SOUND INDUSTRY 


Concluded from page 6 


industry by reason of the tremen- 
dously increased record-keeping and 
reporting they entail. 

Some of the new taxes and par- 
ticularly many of the wartime con- 
trols will doubtless disappear during 
the postwar period, but it would be 
extremely optimistic to predict that 
all will do s>. On the whole, it would 
appear that there will be a perma- 
nently greater need for accounting 
and record-keeping equipment for 
the compilation of data required by 
the Government. 

Forecasts concerning recapture of 
former export volume would be pre- 
mature at this time (foreign sales 
amounted to as much as 50 per cent 
of the total for National ; 30 to 35 per 
cent for Remington, Underwood and 
Burroughs; and 20 to 25 per cent 
for Addressograph, I. B. M., Royal 
and Smith). But there are good 
grounds for the expectation that the 
American companies will be able not 
only to regain much of their former 
European business, but also hold the 
bulk of the Western Hemisphere 
markets wrested from the Axis. 


POST-WAR NEEDS 


Were the war to end next week, 
or next month, the office appliance 
market would doubtless be flooded 
soon thereafter by used equipment re- 
leased by governmental and other war 
agencies. But no such early termina- 
tion is in prospect, and the longer the 
war lasts the greater will be the de- 
gree of depreciation and obsolescence 
of the machines in use, and thus the 
greater the postwar need for new 
equipment by peacetime industry. 

The office equipment industry’s 
over-all picture, then, appears to be 
one of continued adequate earning 
power for the duration, with good 
peacetime markets awaiting it at the 
end of hostilities. Re-conversion of 
productive facilities should be affected 
with no significant difficulty, and 
there is every reason to expect that 
the secular (long term) growth of the 
use of mechanical equipment in the 
general business world will be quickly 
resumed. Thus, the shares of leading 
companies in this group qualify as 
good “war or peace”’ equities. 
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New Inflation Controls 
Are Warning to Investors 
To Adopt New Programs 


W HATEVER measure of success may attend the 
use of the new Government controls with 
which it is hoped to check the rise of inflation, the 
situation is in itself a signal to you to adopt a pro- 


gram that not only will be keyed to the fight against 


inflation but will be flexible enough to offer protec- 


tion against any break in the dikes of defense. 


The certainty of drastic upward revisions of the tax schedules, which 
may not take final shape until November, further emphasizes the neces- 
sity for making a thorough restudy of your program and portfolio. 


Just as the Government must find new sources of revenue, so must 
you seek new sources of income to cushion the impact of the new taxes. 
And they can be found, for many stocks are selling far out of line with 
Incomes are on the bargain counter still. 


earnings and dividends. 


To uncover new sources of revenue and plan your program you need 
the guidance of a corps of specialists— it is not a one-man job. Financial 
World Research Bureau offers you that guidance. As our client you 


The Service 


Financial Worid Research Bureau 
achieves the ideal of investment 
supervision. Following its time- 
tested procedure, the Bureau: 


(a) prepares a definite program based on 
your objectives and resources, looking 
to capital enhancement, increased in- 
come, or both; 

(b) analyzes the portfolio already established; 


(c) tells how to recast it so as to bring it 
into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with 
your program; 

(d) advises you, if your resources are en- 
tirely in cash, how to inaugurate your 
program; 

(e) tells you instantly when each new step 
in your program is necessary; 

(f) keeps a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 

(g) furnishes monthly comment on _ your 
program and your progress; ‘ 

(h) provides full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 
any investment problem. 


_ your registration fee today and 


Please explain (without obligation 
to me) how Continuing Super- 
vision will aid me in maintaining 
my portfolio (list enclosed) on a 
forward-looking basis. 


ADDRESS 


Oct. 21 


follow a_ scientifically drafted 
counter-inflation program with- 
out depriving your major busi- 
ness interests of your time or 
attention. 


The annual fee is one-fourth of 
one per cent of the market value 
at the time you enroll. The mini- 
mum fee of $125 a year applies 
to portfolios valued between 
$15,000 and $50,000. A lower 
cost ($60 a year) modified 
supervisory service is limited to 
portfolios valued at less than 


$15,000. 


Mail your list of securities with 


reduce your investment worries. 


Or use the coupon. 


=—Clip and Mail Today - - - 


FINANCIAL WORLD , 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 WEST STREET ... ... NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
Objective: 

Income [] Capital enhancement [] 
(or) both 
l 
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Square D Company 


Ward Baking Company 


Data revised to October 14, 1942 _ Famings and Price Range (SQU) 
Incorporated: 1903, Michigan, as McBride x. I 
Mfg. Co. Name changed to present title in ner 


1917. 
troit, Mich. 


Annual meeting: Third Tues- 


40 
30 
Main office: 6060 Rivard Street, De- 20 
10 


Data revised to October 14, 1942 Earnings and Price Range (WD)A 
Incorporated: 1912, New York. Office: 475 60 


Fifth Avenue, New York City. Annual 45 | PRICE RANGE 
meeting: Last Thursday in March. Num- 30 

ber of stockholders (April 1, 1941): Pre- 15 fan) 
ferred, 3,000; class A, 724; class B, 4,539. } 


ol, : rred, > com- 
mon, 3.300. ‘ EARNED PER Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt None 2 “Frotecred stock 7% cum. 
17,450 shs 1934 ‘35 "38 "39 ‘40 1941 ont)... 1934 ‘36°37 “38 ‘39 “40 1941 
Common stock ($1 par).......--. 421,360 shs 


*Callable, $107.50 to Jan. 1, 1944; thereafter, $105. Convertible into 2% shares common. 

Business: Manufactures various electrical devices and sup- 
plies and precision aircraft instruments. Principal products 
include safety switches, panel boards, porcelain insulators, 
breakers, fuse cabinets, etc. 

Management: Capable and long experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1942, $4.2 
million; cash and equivalent, $6.6 million; inventories, $6.3 
million. Working capital ratio: 1.3-to-1. Book value of stock, 
$14.48 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred. 
Common dividends at varying rates since 1936. 

Outlook: Extraordinary demands for aircraft instruments 
and other products assure capacity operations for duration of 
the war; vulnerability to new taxes will restrict earnings. 

Comment: Although the operating record in recent years has 
shown impressive gains, industry characteristics necessitate a 
speculative rating for the shares. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year's 

. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.36 $0.64 $0.73 $1.13 2.86 $1.87% 30%— 7% 

0.62 0.9 0.73 0.80 3.09 2.00 48%—16 
0.19 0.15 0.27 0.56 1.17 0.75 31 —12% 
0.35 0.55 0.75 1.37 3.02 1.75 3454—18% 
0.89 1.14 6.79 1.74 4.56 2.80 40342—29% 
1.75 1.44 1.98 1.97 7.14 3.00 40%—31% 
1.23 0.48 1.50 138%—27% 


*Based on present capitalization after 3-for-1 split in April, 1936. Not available. 


tTo October 14 


United States Pipe & Foundry Company 
Earnings and Price Range 
Data revised to October 14, 1942 60 ene 
Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey, as United [45 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. Pres- 30 


ent title adopted in 1929. Office: Burling- 15 
ton, New Jersey. Annual meeting: Third ° 


Thursday in April. Number of stockholders 10 
(December 31, 1941): 7,118. $5 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... N DEFICIT PER SHARE $s 


one 
Capital stock ($20 par).......... 695,923 shs 1934 '35 ‘36 ‘37 "38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


Business: Manufacture of cast iron pipe is company’s prin- 
cipal business; machine equipment and _ other’ products 
are made in production of which cast iron is an integral com- 
ponent, and in which the company’s large foundry facilities 
can be advantageously utilized. 

Management: Experienced; well regarded in its field. Prin- 
cipal officers have been with company for 30 years. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $9.8 million; cash items, $5.6 million. Working capital 
ratio: 6.3-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $41.69 per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends paid regularly since 1926. Pres- 
ent annual rate, $2 plus extras. 

Outlook: Decline in non-military building during the war 
will restrict sales of profitable pipe division, forcing reliance 
on other products. Post-war prospects relatively favorable. 

Comment: Earnings and dividend record qualifies the stock 
as one of the more conservative capital goods equities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Tune 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
$0. $0.30 $0.5 33 —15% 


D$0.01 31 0.50 
0.25 -63 0.88 0.50 225% —14% 
1.42 1.82 3.45 1.62% 63%—21% 
| SSP 1.95 1.26 3.21 3.00 72%—24 
1.12 1.26 2.38 2.00 495—21% 
2.06 1.63 3.69 2.50 49 —32 
1.13 2.22 3.45 2.50 38%—21 
Se 2.61 1.15 3.76 2.50 31%—20% 


*To October 14, 1942. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 


*Callable at $110 per share and accrued dividends. 

Business: One of the largest bakers of bread and cake. 
Operates about 20 plants in the East and Middle West. Best 
known brands include “Soft Bun” and “Tip Top” breads. Most 
of the cake and pastry is sold in packaged form and these 
products contribute the bulk of annual profits. 

Management: Officers average 24 years with company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 27, 
1941, $4.1 million; cash, $2.6 million. Working capital ratio: 
4-to-1. Book value of preferred stock, $76.06 per share; A 
and B stocks have no book equity. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Full payments maintained on 
preferred to 1932; part payments since; arrears October 1, 
1942, amounted to $50.25 per share. 

Outlook: Heavy high-dividend preferred capitalization con- 
tinues burdensome, and recapitalization is a not too remote 
possibility; fancy goods business gaining from increased con- 
sumer purchasing power in the present situation. 

Comment: Statistical considerations dictate a speculative 
rating for all classes of stock. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS A STOCK: 


Years 31 9 
approx. Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share....D$9.35 $0.56 D$7.85 D$11.58 D$19.12 D$22.14D$19.76 *D$7.54 


Price Range: 


11 52 50% 19% 14% 9% 6 74 
» 10% 7% 8 7 3% 72h 
*To October 14, 1942. *27 weeks ended July 4, compared with D$13.57 in 1941 


period. 


Woodward Iron Company 


and Price Range (WOD) 
Data revised to October 14, 1942 50 


Incorporated: 1911, Delaware; reorganized 30 
1937. Business originally established 1882. 20 
Office: Woodward, Alabama. Annual meet- a 


ing: First Tuesday in March. Number of 0 
stockholders (December 12, 1940): 988. 


Capitalization: Funded debt...... $5,550,000 
Capital stock ($10 par)..........336,223 shs 


0 
DEFICIT PER SHARE 
$2 


1934 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


Business: Fourth largest merchant pig iron producer, with 
annual capacity of around 450,000 tons. Plants are in the 
low cost Birmingham district; extensive reserves of coal and 
self-fluxing ore are owned nearby. Also sells coal and coke 
and such by-products as benzol, toluol, coal tars and gas. 

Management: Experienced in its field. Chairman is also 
vice-chairman and a director of Wheeling Steel. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $2.7 million; cash, $2 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.4-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $52.81 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Only payments on former common? 
were 1928-30; dividends initiated 1940 on present equity. 

Outlook: Large war demand for pig iron promises capacity 
operations for the duration, although higher taxes will limit 
earning power. Prospects for the early post-war period are 
uncertain. 


Comment: Stock occupies a speculative status although 
statistical position has improved in recent years. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$1.50 $0.76 $1.32 $0.83 4.41 None +13%—10% 
1.06 D0.10 0.16 0.85 1.97 None 275—10% 
|| epee 0.64 0.20 0.54 0.87 2.25 None 31%—15 

1.17 1.30 1.67 0.13 4.27 $1.00 34%—15% 
1.64 1.10 0.34 D0.07 3.01 ry 33%4—19%s 
1.18 +D0.20 80.75 $24 —17% 


*Based on shares outstanding at end of res 
theret, 42%—10. YS 
§To October 14, 1942. 


tAfter listing; prior 
After reserve of $1.16 a share for anticipated tax Trerease. 
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WHAT’S NEW IN BOOKS 


Concluded from page 2 


ering not only phases of the war it- 
self, but the effects of anti-strike legis- 
lation, post-war depression, women’s 
activities, and political partisanship 


in the Nation’s capital. Illustrated 


with 18 maps. 
& 


United States Service Symbols. 
By Cleveland H. Smith and Gertrude 
R. Taylor. Duell, Sloane & Pearce. 
$1.50. A handbook of symbols and 
insignia used in all branches of the 
United States Services, revised to 
September 1, 1942, and shown in 
their correct colors. 


x 


The Progress of Science. Edited 
by S. E. Farquhar and H. H. Shel- 
don. Grolier Society. $2.95. The 
second volume in a series of annual 
publications. | Unrelated articles, 
dealing with progress in particular 
fields in 1941, written for the most 
part by competent authorities, more 
than 100 contributing to the volume. 


xk * 


Strategic Materials in Hemi- 
sphere Defense. By M. S. Hessel, 
W. J. Murphy and F. A. Hessel. 
Hastings House. $2.50. <A discus- 
sion of the 15 critical and 14 strategic 
materials, their sources and uses, and 
our needs. 


2- 


Food Manufacturing. By Saul 
Blumenthal. | Chemical Publishing 
Company. A compendium of food in- 
formation with commercial formulae ; 
for the manufacturer, chemist or 


technologist. 
x k * 
Rubber. By Charles Morrow 
Wilson. Henry Holt & Company. 


$3.00. A history of rubber, its pro- 
duction, available sources of supply, 
and how they can be expanded. 


x 


Report on the Work of the 
League, 1941. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 50 cents. A League of 
Nations’ publication, being the report 
submitted by the Acting Secretary 
General. 
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Take Advantage of These 


Remarkable Cut Price 
Book Offers 


We reserve the right to refund payment for any book if remittance 
reaches us after our surplus stock is exhausted. Make selections today. 


"EMBARRASSING DOLLARS,” by A. R. Horr. Published 1935. Was $2.50— 


“ARBITRAGE IN SECURITIES," by Weinstein. Published 1941. Was $6.00— 
"HOW TO ANALYZE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES," by Clinton Colver. Published 1921. 
“THE ART OF SPECULATION," by Philip Garret. Published 1930. Was $4.50— 
“A. B.C. OF STOCK SPECULATION,” by S. A. Nelson. Published 1902-3. Was $3.75— 
"A. B.C. OF WALL STREET," by S. A. Nelson. Published 1900. Was $2.50— 
“HOW TO READ A FINANCIAL STATEMENT," by H. Stockwell. Published 1935. Was 
“BUSINESS OF TRADING IN STOCKS," by John Durand. Published 1927. Was $2.50— 
“BROKERS' LOANS," by Haney Logan Gavens. Published 1932. Was $5.00— 

“BUSINESS FINANCE," by William Lough. Published 1919. Was $3.50— 
"COMMON SENSE OF MONEY AND INVESTMENTS," by Stanley Rukeyser. Published 
“COMMON STOCKS AND THE AVERAGE MAN," by George Frederick. Published 
$1.25 
“COMMON STOCKS AS LONG TERM INVESTMENTS," by Edgar Smith. Published 

“CORPORATION PROFITS,” by Lawrence Sloan. Published 1929. Was $2.50— 
“CYCLES OF SPECULATION," by Thomas Gibson. Published 1907. Was $3.00— 
"BONDS AND STOCKS—The Elements of Successful Investing,” by Roger Babson. 
Published 1912-1919. Was $3.50—Limited Sale $1.50 
“REVENUE BONDS," by John Fowler, Jr. Published 1938. Was $3.50— 
“BUSINESS AND INVESTMENT FORECASTING," by Ray Vance. Published 1922. Was 
“SCIENTIFIC FORECASTING," by Karl Karsten. Published 1931. Was $5.50— 
“WALL STREET VENTURES AND ADVENTURES," by Richard Wyckoff. Published 1930. 
"IF YOU MUST SPECULATE, LEARN THE RULES," by Frank Williams. Published 1934. 

“SUCCESSFUL SPECULATION IN COMMON STOCKS," by William Law. Published 

"PROFITS FROM THE STOCK MARKET," by Orline D. Foster. Published 1937. Was 
"HOW | TRADE AND INVEST," by Richard Wyckoff. Published 1924. Was $7.50— 
“TRADING PROFITS THROUGH CHARTS," (Pamphlet), by Arthur Rolland. Published 


New York City buyers add 1% for City Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP, 21 West St., New York City 
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Best & Company, Inc. 


Earnings and Price Range (BST) 


Data revised to October 14, 1942 4 
PRICE RANGE 

Incorporated: 1924, N. Y. (originally found- | 45 

ed as partnership, 1879). Office: 372 Fifth 30 

Ave., New 15 


York City. Annual meeting: 
Second Tuesday in April. ° 


Capitalization: Funded debt 
(mtge. on Fifth Ave. property) $350,000 
Capital stock (no par)........... 300,000 shs 


|_ Fiscal your onde Jon. 31__| 


EARNED PER SHARE 
1935 "36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 “40 ‘41 1942 


Business: Operates a large apparel specialty store in New 
York City, together with 11 other stores located in “class” 
suburban areas of Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Washington, D. C. Also operates 
several resort shops, which are open only seasonally. 

Management: Headed by executives of proven ability. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital January 31, 
1942, $4.8 million; cash, $2.3 million. Working capital ratio: 
3.4-to-1. Book value of common, $38.16 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since 1927. Present indicated 
rate, 40 cents quarterly. 

Outlook: Under a war economy, inventory replacement 
difficulties and heavy war taxes on individuals will restrict 
sales; but moderate earning power should be retained. 

Comment: Stock represents one of the best managed mer- 
chandising units in the field. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Six ¥ Calendar 
1 Years Dividends Price Range 
932 $0.50 24%— 5% 


mos. ended: July 2 
932 $0. 


“Including extra. 


October 14, 1942. 


General Foods Corporation 


*Callable at $110 to and including May 1, 1943; $107.50 therefater. 


Data revised to October 14, 1942 Bee Earnings and Price Range (GF) 


Incorporated: 1922, Delaware (predecessor 40 
established 1895). Office: 250 Park Avenue, 30 
New York City. Annual meeting: S 20 
Wednesday in April. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1941): Preferred, 
2,011; common, 65,277. 


Capitalization: Long-term notes. .$6,750,000 
*Preferred stock $4.50 cum. 

Common stock (no par)........ 5,251,440 shs 


PRICE RANGE 


Business: From the manufacture of “Postum Cereal,” 
“Grape Nuts” and “Post Toasties,” company has developed 
into one of the largest food manufacturing and distributing 
organizations in this country. Now handles over 80 branded 
food specialties including “Jello,” “Maxwell House Coffee,” 
“Baker’s Cocoa,” “Swans Down” flour and “40-Fathom” sea 
foods. Leader in frosted foods with “Birds Eye” brand. 

Management: Progressive and experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $48.8 million; cash, $7.5 million; inventories $57.2 million, 
Working capital ratio: 2.6-to-1. Book value, $13.67 per share. 

Dividend Record: Continuous payments since 1922. Indicated 
annual rate reduced from $2 to $1.60 in May, 1942. 

Outlook: Material shortages, price squeezes and mounting 
taxes tend to depress earnings in the war economy; frozen 
foods division offers long-term growth prospects. 

Comment: The shares are among the more conservative in 
their group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year's 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total 
$0.70 $0.42 $0.60 $0.40 $2.12 


0.64 0.48 0.55 0.56 293 
0.78 6.53 0.56 D0. 2 ‘ 


0.64 0.54 0.74 0.5 -00 
Ss 0.74 0.70 0.84 0.53 2.81 *2.25 48 —36 
0.88 
0.63 


Dividends Price Range 
$1.8 36%—23 


0.82 0.52 0.55 
0.83 0.54 0.57 


-00 


General Electric Company 


‘ Earnings and Price Range (GE) 


Data revised to October 14, 1942 60 | TT PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1892, New York. Main office: — 
Schenectady, N. Y¥.; other office: 570 Lex- oo 
ington Ave., New York City. Annual meet- 
ing: Third Tuesday in April. Number of 
stockholders (March 13, 1942): 219,430. . 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock (no par)........28,845,927 4 WZ 
1934 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


EARNED PER SHARE 3 


Business: Leading electrical equipment manufacturer in the 
world, producing heavy duty apparatus as well as household 
appliances, radio and television sets. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive, has always main- 
tained extensive research divisions. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
31, 1941, $171.5 million; cash and marketable securities, $128.8 
million; inventories, $108.6 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.2-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $12.62 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments have kept in line with earnings 
and have been made in each year beginning 1899. 

Outlook: Military demand assures capacity operations in the 
“heavy” lines for the duration but tax and cost factors will 
restrict earnings. Curtailment of the household equipment 
division will build up a large post-war replacement potential. 

Comment: Reflecting the strong basic position and poten- 
tialities, shares normally sell on a high price-earnings basis. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 

Year’s 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

ees $0.11 $0.07 $0.07 $0.41 $0.85 26%— 8 
0.08 0.09 0.08 0.13 0.38 0.40 30%—10% 
0.14 0.15 0.12 0.18 0.59 0.55 25%4—16% 
0.19 0.2 0.20 0.37 0.97 0.65 40%—20% 
0.25 0.33 0.34 0.60 - 1.52 1.70 5 —34% 
0.40 0.51 0.46 0.83 2.20 2.20 64%—34 
0.25 0.21 0.15 0.35 0.96 0.90 48 —27% 
0.26 0.31 0.30 0.56 1.43 1.40 44%—31 
0.42 0.49 0.39 0.66 1.95 1.85 41 —26% 
0.39 0.51 0.40 0.68 1.98 1.40 35%—24%, 
0.36 0.36 *1.40 *293,_911% 


“To October 14, 1942. 


*Including extra. {To October 14, 1942. 


Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Co. 


Data revised to October 14, 1942 osbomings and Price Range (HXS) 


Incorporated: 1906, New Jersey, New York. 20 
Office at 30 Church St., New York City. 15 


Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in April. 10 ee 

Number of stockholders (March 1, 1942): 5 

Preferred, 809; common, 4,181. om 

Capitalization: Funded debt..... $62,315,705 0 
|_ DEFICIT PER SHARE q 


*Preferred stock (5% non- 
1934 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


cum, conv. $100 par).......... 52,429 shs 
Common stock ($100 par)...... 399,954 shs 


*“Not callable; convertible into common on 
basis of par for preferred and $110 for common. 


Business: Owns and operates an important rapid transit 
system connecting downtown and midtown New York with the 
business centers of Newark and Jersey City. Also owns two 
large office buildings in New York City. 

Management: Experiencing considerable difficulty in restor- 
ing profitable operations. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. 
ber 31, 1941, $9,419; cash, $902,936. Working capital ratio: 
1-to-1. Book value of common stock, $110.78 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred from 1923 
through 1933; none since. No common dividends since 1932. 

Outlook: Transportation difficulties of competing services 
arising out of the war economy should stimulate company’s 
operations for the duration and higher fares are a possibility. 
But a return to normal neacetime oper ting conditions will 
doubtless bring a resumption of the unimpressive long term 
operating trend. 

Comment: Shares are regarded as radical speculations. 


RECORD OF DEFICITS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended ‘ 
_. ai: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
arned 
per share..D$1.03 D$1.88 D$1.77 D$2.13 D$3.87 D$3.14 D$3.06 D$3.50 *D$1.20 
Price Range: 
12% 5% 5% 33, 1% 1% % 1% 
4 2% 3% 1% 1 58 % 3/16 t% 


*Eight months to August 31. fTo October 14, 1942. 


Working capital Decem- 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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for their businesses would provide 
good collateral for whatever money 
might be loaned to them. 

It is none to soon to give serious 
attention to this critical problem. It 
is as important as lending billions 
on lend-lease necessities to our allies. 


HITTING The morale of the 
4 SOUR people of the Axis 
NOTE nations can only be 


guessed at, for little 
news on their state of mind gets 
through the strict censorship that is 
clamped down upon them. However, 
by reading between the lines of the 
speeches their leaders make, and 
which come to us over the short 
wave radio, certain suppositions can 
be formed. None of them has re- 
cently dwelled on the prospect of 
near-by victory, with which they 
formerly succeeded in doping the 
minds of their people. 

Instead they have sounded a sour 
note, telling why they must continue 
to fight, speaking of more hardships 
which must be endured, furnishing 
alibis, and even making threats of 
what can happen if they should lose 
the war. 

It is such refrains which have high- 
spotted the speeches of the mad 
Schickelgruber, the fat Goering and 
the addle-minded Goebels. They must 
sense the gibbets which are looming 
ahead for them unless some miracle 
develops to shunt away their final 
doom. 

Their sour notes already are toll- 
ing for them their oncoming fate. 


ADVERTISING It was a _ sensible 
DURING thing for the Gov- 
THE WAR ernment to flash 


the green light 
which has cleared the way: for legiti- 
mate advertising during the war. Out 
of the feverish plans for the curtail- 
ment of all civilian activity the fear 
had been growing that restrictive bars 
might be laid down against advertis- 
ing, and one of the ways by which 
this could be brought out would be 
in not allowing this expense to be 
deducted as a legitimate operating 
cost in figuring taxes. 


OCTOBER 21, 1942 


DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Record 
Company Rate able Date 
Adams-Millis Corp. ..°....... 50c .. Nov. 12 Oct. 23 
Alig 2c .. Oct. 5 Oct. 1 
pate $1.75 Q Oct. 5 Oct. 
50c .. Nov. 2 Oct. 19 
Oct. 16 Oct. 6 


Aro Equip. Corp. ............ Qe :. Oct. 30 Oct. 20 
Atlas Powder 5% cum. conv. 


pf. 
Baldwin Rubber 


= 
to 


40e .. Nov. 16 Oct. 26 
50c .. Oct. 14 Oct. 8 
Blue Ribbon 62%ce Q Nov. 1 Oct. 20 
10e Q Oct. 15 Oct. 
Calgary Pow. 6% pf......... $1.50 Q@ Nov. 2 Oct. 15 
Camden Fire Ins. Assoc....... 50c S Nov. 2 Oct. 15 
— Ribbon Mills 7% 
$1.75 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
Colgate. -Palm-Peet ......... 12%c .. Nov. 15 Oct. 20 
$4.25 cum. ‘pf $1.06% Q Dec. 31 Dee. 
Colade Fuel & Iron......... 25e¢ Q Nov. 28 Nov. 12 
Col. Q Nov. 15 Oct. 20 
Q Nov. 15 Oct. 20 
Q Nov. 15 Oct. 20 
r Q Oct. 15 Oct. 7 
Q Oct. 15 Oct. 7 


Refrigeration 


Corn Exchange Bk. Tr. 


g 
~ 


‘ 
Curtis Mfg. Se. 


10¢ Nov. 2 Oct. 
Dominguez Oil Fields........ 25¢ M Oct. 30 Oct. 16 
Elastic Stop-Nut Corp......... Oct. 31 Oct. 20 
wire -» Nov. 16 Oct. 16 
Fitchburg G. & El. Lt. Q Oct. 15 Oct. 
Florsheim Shove, A............ Oct. 26 Oct. 19 
Oct. 26 Oct. 19 
30e S Nov. 25 Nov. 10 
Gen. Tire & Rubber........... 50e .. Oct. 30 Oct. 20 
Giddings & Lewis Mach. Tool.25c .. Oct. 15 Oct. 1 
Homestake Mining -- Oct. 26 Oct. 20 
Interchemical Corp. 40c .. Nov. Oct. 21 
Q Nov. Oct. 12 
Lawrence Gas & Elec «. Oct. 14 Oct. 7 
Malden Electric Co.. -. Oct. 14 Oct. 8 
Maytag Co. Nov. 2 Oct. 16 
McGraw Elec. ........ --50e Q Nov. 2 Oct. 16 
MeFeeiey & Prior, 
Do Q Sep. 30 Sep. 21 
MeNeel Marble 6% Ist pf.. Q 15 Oct. 


Pe- Pay- Record 

Company Rate —_ able Date 
Michigan Bakeries ............! 50c .. Oct. 15 Oct. 7 
BOGS l5e .. Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Nat. Rubber Machinery....... 25e .. Oct. 31 Oct. 19 
North Phila. Trust Co......... $1 Q Oct. 15 Oct. 6 
30e .. Oct. 29 Oct. 22 
Q Nov. 16 Oct. 20 
Pacific Fug. & Light 7% pf. a Q Nov. 2 Oct. 20 
$1.50 Q Nov. 2 Oct. 20 
Pepeekeo = Sep. 15 Sep. 10 
-» Oct. 15 Sep. 29 
Gas & Coke 7% pf. ‘sie 2 
Nov. 2 Oct. 20 

Potemes "edison 7% pf Q Nov. 2 Oct. 10 
Q Nov. 2 Oct. 10 
Procter & Gambie ias-s Q Nov. 14 Oct. 23 
Randall Co. Class “ Q Nov. 1 Oct. 20 
Dec. 21 Dec. 10 
Raymond Concrete Pile.......25¢ Q Oct. 31 Oct. 20 
2 85e Q Oct. 31 Oct. 20 
Repub. Natural Gas ......... -- Oct. 26 Oct. 16 
Reynolds Tobacco ....... Q Nov. 16 Oct. 2 
Q Nov. 16 Oct. 26 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods -. Oct. 31 Oct. 15 
Rochester Amer. = Swadetens Q Oct. 15 Oct. 9 
14. & PW... Q Nov. 2 Oct. 15 
Springfield Gas oy Lt........30e Q Oct. 15 Oct. 7 
lSe .. Oct. 31 Oct. 24 
Sun Ray tag tees Nov. 2 Oct. 20 
Q Nov. 2 Oct. 20 
Swan Oil pf. Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
31. 30 Q Nov. 14 Nov. 2 
Van Camp Milk Co...........2 25¢ Oct. 1 Sep. 28 
2 ls 1 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 28 
Vultee ‘Aircraft 31%e Q Dec. a Nov. 20 
Oct. 7 


50c .. Oct. 
Western Breweries oe 


White Sewing Mach. $2 pr. pf.50c Nov. 1 Oct. 20 


Anchor Post Fence 6% pf..... $33... Nov. 1 Oct. 16 
$27.50 .. Nov. 1 Oct. 16 
Brazilian Tract Lt. & Pow..... eS -- Dee. 15 Oct. 24 


Nov. 20 Nov. 4 
Towa "pies ‘Light & Power 

87%e Oct. 20 Sep. 30 

81%e Oct. 20 Sep. 30 

pf. T5e Oct. 20 Sep. 30 

ll Bros 6% pwbbéaesnetee 2 .. Oct. 19 Oct. 9 

P. & L. Reuse. $2 pf..l5e .. Oct. 15 Oct. 8 

Maytag 25e .. Nov. 2 Oct. 16 

-Sol Lamp Works ae 40c .. Nov. 2 Oct. 19 

U. S. Rubber Reclaiming pf..50c .. Oct. 15 Oct. 10 

White Sewing Mach. $4 cv. pf..50c .. Nov. 1 Oct. 20 
Extra 

Raymond Concrete Pile........ 2e .. Oct. 31 Oct. 20 
Initial 

> $1 Oct. 27 Oct. 17 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 9 Months to Sentember 30 30 


American European Seeurities...... 


General American Investors........ 0.19 Ot 
Underwood Elliott Fisher........... 

12 Months te August 31 


Western Union Telegraph.......... 5.00 
28 Weeks to nak i 


Macy (R. H.) 
12 Months to July 3i 


EARNED PER SHARE 


1942 1941 
ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months to July 31 
$4.40 $3.93 


Scruggs, Vandervoort-Barney ...... 

12 om to June 30 

3.67 

Greening 0:96 1.34 

Merchants Distilling .............. 0.38 D0.41 


Amer. La France Foamite.......... 4.84 4.16 
Transcontinentai & Western Air.... 0.52 D0.73 


It is of the highest importance for 
many of our corporations, which had 
built up national markets for their 
products, that they keep their names 
constantly in the public mind while 
they are giving their all to turning 
out products for the war. In this 
way they prepare the ground for post 
war resumption of their normal busi- 
nesses. 

Now that advertising has been 
given an official blessing as a war- 
time necessity, the worries concern- 
ing their markets after the war have 
been removed to a large extent from 
the minds of corporation executives 
entrusted with the responsibility of 
keeping their merchandizing machin- 
ery intact. 


ELLIS P. EARLE 


llis P. Earle, president and treas- 
urer of Nipissing Mines Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Canada, for more than 
40 years a leader in Canadian and 
American mining and financial circles, 
died in Montclair, N. J., October 13; 
he was 82. Mr. Earle, a pioneer in 
developing the Cobalt silver district, 
organized Nipissing in 1904, in asso- 
ciation with E. C. Converse, Ambrose 
Monell, Captain J. R. Delamar, Col- 
onel R. M. Thompson and others. 
He was connected also with the fi- 
nancing of the Empire State Building 
in New York, and was a director of 
Phillips Petroleum and Manufactur- 
ers Trust Company of New York. 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


Weekly Price Indicators 


Week Ended 


Oct. 10 Oct. 3 Oct. 11 Oct. 13 Oct. 6 Oct. 14 
Miscellaneous 1941 Metals (Ferrous & Non-Ferrous): 1942 1941 
‘Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 3,702 3,683 3,355 Aluminum, per: . *$0.15 $0.15 $0.15 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 100.2 98.6 98.4 Copper, electrolytic, per Ib..... *0.12 0.12 0.12 
Total Car Loadings (cars).... 909,957 907,607 903,877 Iron, No. 2, foundry, per ton.... 25.89 -89 25.84 
#Wholesale Commodity Price Lead, per 0.0650 0.0585 
104.3 104.7 96.1 Steel Billets, per 00 34.00 34.00 
o+Crude Oil Output (bbls.).... 3,857 3,685 4,071 Steel Scrap, heavy melt’g, per ton +30. 00 20.00 20.00 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.).... © 79,731 80,361 80,432 Tin, Straits Settlements, per lb. *0.52 0.52 0.52 
+Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.). 124,688 124,786 147,564 zinc, New York, per lb........ *0.0864 0.0864 0.0864 
Oct. 3 26 ct. 4 Farm Products: 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $4,535 $4,446 $3,883 Butter, creame css» 0.4 0. 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 4,091 4,056 
7*Bitum. Coal Output (tons). 1,889 1,883 1,825 Coffee, No. 7, Rio, per Ib....... *0.09% 0.09 3% * 0.09% 
F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 181.0 179.8 158.3 ya No. Z ~~" per bushel. ey 1.00% 0.85% 
ggs, graded first, per dozen.. .0.37% @0.37% 0.37% 0.31% 
Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (cars): Flour, std. Spring pats., bbl.... 6.65@6.90  6.70_ 7.10 
end 169,075 171,728 170,414 Lard, Middle West, per lb...... *0.1392 0.1302% 0.1030 
05 14,27 14,019 13,549 Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel.. 0.59% 0.62% 0.57% 
Ne ee eee 49,537 50,062 46,440 Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel 0.81% 0.84% 0.83% 
Grains & Grain Products..... 50,557 47,948 40,340 Sugar, granulated, per lb...... *0.0560 0.0560 0.0525 
21,453 20,201 18,874 Sugar, raw, per Ib............. *0.0374 0.0374 0.0350 
Merchandise PLANES ESTES Pg 91,842 89,865 161,316 Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel... *1.48% 1.49% 1.25 
432,014 425,757 396,849 Cotton, middling, per lb........ *0.1958 0.1948 0.1759 
Printcloths, *0.08971 0.08971 0.08037 
Federal Reserve Reports Miscellaneous Commodities: 
Oct.7 t. 30 Oct. 8 Crude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per bbl. *1.11 1.11 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000, gal. -0:1060 0.1060 0.0940 
ota ommercia 6,270 6,501 *Ceij 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 439 526 493 OFA. 
Other Loans for Securities..... 37 381 427 Fisher’s Wholesale Commodity Price Indexes: 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held... .. 22,179 22,054 14,307 (1936 == 209) Oct-23 Cet. 10 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,523 3,539 3°749 All commodities (131 items). 108.2 108.2 98.4 
Total Net Demand Deposits... . 27.819 27.424 24° 400 115.1 115.1 104.6 
Total Time Deposits 5,175 5,162 5444 105.7 105.7 97.3 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 3,784 3,774 2,265 Fuel and Lighting............. x 4. 3 
Total Money in Circulation.... 13,830 13,708 10,237 Metal 133.7 118-7 
Raw Materials ................ 104.2 104.2 91.9 
*Daily average. +000 omitted. tWard’s Repo +y 
the beginning of the following week. {000, 000° omitted. 1104 110.4 
#Journal of Commerce. xRevised. Miscellaneous ...............+. 81.1 81.1 80.3 
Monthly INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Monthly 
—OCTOBER— i jation - -39 = 
Indicators 1942 1981 Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39 = 100 Indicators 
U. S. Govt. Debt..... *$86,964  *$51,524 | | | | 
(bs Monthly figures are those of the Large Cigars (units). *498.9 
Eggs (cases) ....... *11.6 *10.2 1g0|— Federal Reserve Board Index;-- Tobacco (Ibs.) ...... *22.6 #245 
Lard and Fats (lbs.): weekly extensions are based on Snuff (Ibs.) ........ “2.7 *2.9 
Most, (Ibs.)  *455.1 *512.4 World. *16.6 *14.1 
yAdvertising Lineage: — *6.8 
Monthly ‘Magazines... 660.137 740.136 150 Beer & Ale (bbis.) *6.8 *6.2 
140 Playing Cards (packs). *2.9 *7.6 
Internal Revenue Collections : 
National Weeklies ... 984,984 948,084 J Corporation Income 
Finished Stoel 120 Estat *71.0 *37.2 
7. S. Steel): “TOROS *29.1 *9229.0 
Plate Glass Activity: 100 on as ay Iron & Steel Scrap: 
(sq. ft.). *4.7 *14.9 Consumption ........ *4.5 
on Activity: * * 
Consumption (bales) .§960,000 878,000 9 NV Cotton ‘Spindles. *10,98t #10258 
tValue of Securities: 80 (dozen pairs) -.... 12,118,397 13,785,394 
gonds .......... *62, F Financing .......... *$44 *$215 
Loans, N.Y.S.E 70 Acceptances outstanding *139 *197 
Jom c 
Total (shs.) * 539.867 
tAcceptances Outstanding *$139 *#*$197 50 881 60g 
$Commesciel Peper 40 Life Insurance Sales 9645.0 
Domestic Rayon Deliveries: 1932°33 '34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 '40 SOND Ordinary Insurance|. 7442.0 
Nine months September JULY Industrial Insurance.. *112.2 *131.3 
*461 *435 Group Insurance . *83.3 “71.7 
*Million. }+Publisher’s Information Bureau. {At first of the month. §Estimated. 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds — Closing Prices 
— ee STOCK a Vol. of Sales —————-CHARACTER OF TRADING————— Average Value of 
20 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No. of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
R.R.s Uuilitics Shares Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 
as 113.60 28.65 13.19 38.36 1,091,560 873 582 124 167 127 1 90.65 $12,976,400 8 
Das 113.93 28.58 13.27 38.43 1,054,470 866 403 235 228 107 1 90.61 10,192,300 7 
| 114.93 29.02 13.40 38.83 5,800 657 325 129 203 54 3 90.79 7,132,000 2! 
"2415.01 28.98 38.91 857,200 849 226 ©6112 3 026, ; 
114.69 28.73 13.64 38.90 660,010 796 220 51 1 20 
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This is Part 12 @f% series which will cover all of the 
active commoti stocks en the New York Curb Exchange. 
Unless otherwist noted, earnings and dividend figures 
have been adjusted for any stock split-ups that may have 
been effected. Figures for 1942; Earnings, latest reported; 


\\ 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 


Dividends, paid to date of issue (*) including extras; 
Prices, “High and Low” thus far this year. Earnings 
and dividend averages are for the ten-year period 1932- 
1941, or for whatever period ended 1941 for which the 
figures are available at the time of going to press. 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 Average *1942 
Int state Home ee eee Listed July 1937 - 7 6% 8 10% 10 as 7 
Earnings ..... : k$2.07 k$1.77-k$2.20 -k$2.73° $2.22 
Dividend ..... duke: 0.33 0.57 0.65 0.80 0.58 $0.40 
Int ‘state Hosiery Mills...High......... 9 20% 30% 35% 37 42, eel 14% 13% 14% Pie: 23 
LOW 5 7 19 22 27% 25 10 9 10% 15 
Earnings ..... $0.83 $4.81 $1.05 $1.30 $2.19 D$0.58 $2.16 $2.28 $2.67 $4.73 $2.14 cae 
Dividend ..... 0.65 0.80 2.00 2.00 2.50 3.25 None None 1.40 1.50 1.41 $0.75 
Iro: Fireman Mfg.......... High......... 7 8% 193% 30 31 a 19% 1834 18 iw 10% 
Low .......-. 2% 3 8 13% 22% 12% 12% 14 11% 10% or 15 
Earnings ..... $0.40 $1.69 $1.76 $2.02 $2.16 $1.98 $1.69 $1.70 $2.01 $1.81 $1.72 
Dividend ..... 0.30 None 0.80 1.00 2.00 1.50 1.2 1.45 1.20 1.20 1.07 $1.20 
Irv. .g Air Chute........... 8 8y 7% 17 26% 18% 21 22% 17% 14 
Low ......... s 2 3 2% 3% 14% 5% 7% 14% 12 7% eee 734 
Earnings ..... .-+. D$0.26 $0.60 $1.69 $1.05 $1.41 $1.83 $1.93 $2.08 $1.88 $1.36 Mrs 
Dividend ..... 0.32% 0.30 0.10 0.70 1.40 1.15 1.25 1,25 1.25 1.25 0.90 $0.75 
Ital.an Superpower A 4% 3 3 1% 1% 2u% % 7/16 % % ; 
Earnings ..... D$0.11. D$1.18 D$0.71 $0.31 D$0.69 D$1.01 D$i.05 $0.11 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None ..-- None 
Jacohe “Gia. —_— Not Available 1 18% 7% 4% 3% 3% 2% 
Low TEER 13% 4% 2 21 1% 134 
Earnings ...-. gD$0.75 gD$0.06 $0.66 g$2.30 $1.37 g$1.58 gD$0.25 $0.09 g$0.31 $0.67 $0.59 
Dividend ..... None None None 0.50 1.25 2.00 None None None None 0.38 None ’ 
Jeanette Glass Incorporated April 1936 9% 14 3% 2% 2% 1% 
Low 8% 1% 1% 1% 1 % % 
Earnings ..... ... 2$0.50 D$1.29 D$1.11 D$0.17 D$0.02 $0.38 $0.30 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None 
Julian & Kokenge.......... High......... 8 10 11% 23 30 31 31 26% 25 23% ba 
arnings ...-- jD$1.42 j$0.81 j$1.12 j$2.57 j$3. j$2. j$1.68  j$2.31 j$2.21 j$2. 
Dividend ..... 70.50 1.00 1.20 225 137% 1.50 2.50 1.15 $1.50 
Kennedy’s, Imc. ........00+ Incorporated January 1937 12 74 6% 8% 12 
Low 2 5% 4 4 5 7 6 
Earnings ..... bas pes sae a$1.82 a$0.84 a$1.63 a$1.89 $1.54 a$2.18 
ividend ..... 9080 0.30 0.70 1.05 1.30 0.79 
Ken-Rad Tubes & Lamp..High......... 2 4% 6% 13% 25% 2814 12 9 6% 5% Tre 5% 
Low ...+.-5++ 1 1% 1% 3 10 9} 5u% 4% 3 3 tik 4 
Earnings ...-- $0.45 $0.44 $1.46 1.28 $2.77 $2.31 $0.32 D$0.25 $0.41 $2.01 $1.12 ee 
ividend ..... None None None one 0.75 1.50 0.37% None None 0.37% 0.26 None 
Kingston Products ........ Not Available ————— 83% 8% 3% 2% 2 1% 1% 
Low .......-- 4 1% 1% 144 1 1 1 
Earnings ...-. ....D$0.12 $0.02, $0.56 $0.32, $0.28) $0.05. $0.13. D$0.02 $0.30 $0.14 
Dividend ..... None None None 0.50 0.20 0.40 None 0.10 None 0.20 0.14 None 
Kirby Petroleum .......... SRA 1 2 3 3 5% 8% 3% 2% 2% nied 2 
Low .....-.-- % % 1 1 2% 2 2u% 1 1 
Earnings ..... $0.16 $0.13 $0.27, $0.29 $0.20 $0.17 $0.14 $0.06 $0.16 $0.33 $0.19 y$0.27 
Dividend ..... None 0.10 0.10 0.20 0.20 None 0.10 None None 0.10 0.08 ~ None 
Kirkland Lake Gold M....High......... 0.54 0.52 0.79% 0.65 0.75 1.70 1.50 1.75 1.70 1.05 WA 
Low ...---+++ 0.20 0.25 0.27 0.33% 0.55 0.90 0.88 1.00 0.96 0.50 34 
Earnings ..--- $0.03 $0.03 $0.03 $0.03 $0.10 $0.13 $0.15 $0.13 $0.10 $0.08 
Dividend ..... None None 0.03 0.03 0.06 0.09 0.10 0.10 0.12 0.11 0.06 $0.04 
Klein (D. Emnil).........-.- SP 15 14 14% 22 24 21 154 14 15 14% 12% 
Low ....-.--+ 9% 9% 10% 15 18% 14% 12% 114 1034 1 91% 
Earnings ..... $2.07 $1.88 $2.22 $2.45 $2.12 $2.04 $1.58 $1.48 $1.69 $1.34 $1.89 
Kleinert Rubber .........- 6 8% 10% 11 13% 8 1 % 
Low 3u% 2 5% 6 8 6 8% 7% 
Earnings ..... D$1.34 0.25 $0.11 $0.93 $0.99 $0.71 $1.27 $1.76 $0.88 $2.52 $0.81 
None None 0.10 0 0 0.60 1.00 1 00 0.53 
Knott WA 6 3 6% 16 174% 14% 2 
1 1 1 1 A, 6% 5 6% 2 
Earnings ..... D$1.11 D$0.15 $0.01 $0.27 $0.87. $1.13 $0.38 $1.12 $0.75 $0.86 $0.41 
Dividend None None None 0 0.40 0 40 0.45 0.30 0.38 0.23 $0 
K ker Stores ...........High......... 4 2% WA ae 26% 12% 4, 
4 2% 20 16 1034 8 8 10 7% 
Earnings ....- aD$2.27 aD$2.63 $0.84 a$1.54 a$1.90 $3.73 $2.62 aD$0.84 a$1.93 a$3.19 $1.00 a$3.30 
Kr er Brewing ........- eas Incorpd. 23 1 15% 2 2114 eo 
Earnings ..... —Not Available— a$0.52 $2.55 a$2.25 $1.05 a$0.69 a$1.05 a$0.64 $1.25 a$0.93 
Shore Mines.......... $35.10 §51.90 §58.50 58.00 $58.00 §62 
$74.85 $30.75 $42.00 42.00 §46.25 §51% $4514 19% 10 6 5 
Earnings ..... £$3.90 $3.61 $5.07 £$4.12  £$4.84 $4.15 {$3.87 £$3.54° $2.77 $1.82 $3.77 $1.14 
Dividend ..... 3.00 3.00 3.50 4.00 5.00 6.00 4.00 3.75 2.00 1.55 3.58 0.60 
Lakey Foundry and 23% 1% 2% 6% 8 914 3% 4% 4% 3 
Earnings ..... jD$0.65 jD$0.48 jD$0.49 jD$0.69  j$0.04 j$0.29 j$0.02 j$0.49 j$0.62 j$0.68 D$0.02 
11% 1% 1% 70.51 70.32 40.32 70.20 2 
Earnings ..... D$3.32 D$4.74 D$4.71 D$3.48 D$3.10 D$3.28 D$3.24 D$2.88 $0.25 $0.36 $2.81 
Dividend...... None None None None None None None None None 0.20 0.02 $0.20 
Lane-Wells -High.... Not Available 114% 124% 10% 13% 
May, $1,958 $1.31 $1.19 $1.68 $1.60 $1.55 
Langendorf United $2 15% $5 t4 $534 t4 11 4 
Bakeries “B” tl $3% $2 t1% {2% t1% 15 4% 2% 2% 
Earnings ..... {$0.07 £D$0.68 £D$0.50 £D$1.76 f£D$1.90 £D$0.45 £$1.40 £$2.19 £$0.94 £$1.20 $0.05 y$0.54 
ividend ..... None None None None None None 0.80 1.35 0.75 0.60 0.35 0.18 
Le court Realty ........... 6 3% 4 4% 1% 1% % 1% 1% 
Earnings ..... D$0.55 D$1.55 D$0.22 D$0.57 D$1.64 D$1.41 D$1.64 iD$1.36 iD$1.80 iD$1.74 $1.25 ins 
Dividend ..... 1,00 None one None None None None None None None 0.10 None 
Leigh Coal & High......... 14 13% 10% ‘ 8% 12 13% 5 4% 3% 54 & 5 
Dividend ..... 0.90 0.40 0.50 0.40 0.30 0.30 0.10 0.10 0.30 0.65 0.40 = $0.25 


To October 10, 1942, a—12 months ended January 31. f—12 months ended June 30. g—12 months to July 31. i—12 months to Sept. 30. j—12 


Me iths to October 31. k—12 months ended November 30. y—Half year. 
cis.o Stock Exchange. 


C. '. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NiW YORK, N. Y. 


D—-Deficit. +Boston Stock Exchange. $Toronto Exchange. {San Fran- 
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The TANK is to the Army what the tackle 
is to the forward line of a football team. 
It is the “break-through.” Head-on, it crashes timber, houses, enemy fortifications. Once it 
has opened the way, the attacking force follows for the “mopping up.” : 


The Nazis, using these great steel pachyderms which they produce in vast quantities, have . 
been able to break through every fortified line in 14 conquered countries. 


In America, the medium-sized tank is the popular size. A medium-size tank weighs _ 
30 tons. To make it takes as much steel as would be used in 500 refrigerators, as much 
rubber as goes into 87 average automobile tires. 


The planning of a tank takes as gréat skill as a large-scale construction job. One recently 
converted automobile plant, faced with retooling for tank production, had to put 200 engineers 
to work in day and night shifts for one month, mapping out machinery requirements and. 
plant layout. 


To match the mechanical might of aggressor nations today, America needs thousands 
of these tanks. They’re rolling off the assembly lines now. They cost real money. Every 
time you buy an $18.75 War Savings Bond or a 10¢ War Savings Stamp, you give your country 
money enough to buy a vital part for another new tank. 


‘ 


BONDS and STAMPS 


AT ALL BANKS, pom T ray AND SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIA TIONS 
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